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-when rich tones 
surround y¢ 


...it must be The LOWREY! 


On most organs it is easy to decide which tones you like best. 
Certain ones are “good.”’ Others leave much to be desired. On 
The Lowrey, however, all of the tones are richly real and com- 
pletely free from distortion. 

There’s a scientific reason for this. The Lowrey is ingeniously 
designed to give you the utmost in true tonal variety—from a 
bell-clear flute to a realistically hollow clarinet to a rich string 
and everything in between. Compare The Lowrey’s voices, 
solo and in colorful ensemble, with those of any other make of 
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organ—even with models costing hundreds of dollars more. 

You will find that you get far more music for your money 
with The Lowrey. All Lowrey models are priced to include 
percussion—and prices are surprisingly low. Your Lowrey 
dealer will be happy to discuss a trade-in and arrange easy 
time payments. See him soon! The Lowrey Organ Company, 
7373 N. Cicero, Lincolnwood, Chicago 46, Illinois. 


THE LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features make the difference 


| 
1 
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Editorially Speaking 


"TRE month of September means the begin- 
ning of a new fiscal year for Music Journal, 
as well as a new term for schools, colleges and 
universities, representing a large percentage of 
the readers of this magazine, both students and 
teachers. It is a time of renewed activity also 
throughout the music industry, now so closely 
allied with music education and the advance- 
ment of the art in general. 

Music-lovers are looking forward to the fall 
and winter season for concerts and opera, per- 
haps buying instruments and sheet music for 
their homes, searching their local papers for the 
announcement of musical programs on radio 
and television, reviews of new records and hints 
on getting the best results from the modern mira- 
cles of hi-fi, stereo and musical electronics. 

Progressive teachers are sure to be on the 
look-out for up-to-date materials that will in- 
crease their efficiency, regardless of whether they 
are working privately or in the public school 
system, a special music school or the music de- 
partment of a college or university. Band leaders 
are finding new ways of improving the accom- 
plishments of both marching and concert units. 
Orchestral conductors in educational institutions 
of all kinds are developing healthy competition 
in the sometimes neglected field of strings and 
other instruments, perhaps less popular than 
those of the band but equally necessary for a 
well rounded performance. Choral directors also 
have their problems, to which they are applying 
fresh imagination and initiative. The teachers 
of individual instruments and voices contribute 
their full share to the achievements of ensemble 
groups. 

In all these activities, Music Journal, its edi- 
tors, contributors and advertisers, will continue 
to take a sincere and practical interest, offering 
stimulating, entertaining and informative ma- 
terial covering as wide a field as possible and 
continuing a policy which has thus far proved 
consistently successful, the production of an “all- 
around magazine of music.” 


A SUMMARY of this general approach to 

music, plus important statistics for the past 
year, will be found in the 1959 Music Journal 
Annual, just off the press and surpassing even 
its two popular predecessors in size and signi- 
ficance. The articles, by leading authorities, cov- 
er such subjects as group singing, techniques of 
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the band, orchestra, piano and “recreational” 
instruments, hi-fi and stereo, problems of copy- 
right and the activities of all the musical organi- 
zations of the United States, with their current 
executives and addresses. 

The annual portrait gallery is this year de- 
voted to the musical entertainers of America, 
including fifty pictures of the most popular per- 
sonalities in this field, each accompanied by an 
authoritative biography. To this is added a com- 
pletely novel pictorial and biographical record 
of the men and women who “make the wheels 
go around” in the music industry, a most im- 
portant group representing practical contacts be- 
tween the business and the art and teaching of 
music. 

For permanent reference, as well as current 
information, there are the traditional listings of 
published music, books and record albums rep- 
resenting the past twelve months, all convenient- 
ly keyed for quick and dependable results. An 
index of articles appearing in Music Journal 
from September, 1958, through July, 1959, and 
another covering the advertisers in the Annual, 
with additional pictorial features, timely news 
items, and the highly significant announcements 
of the music industry itself will be welcomed by 
every reader, rounding out an impressive and 
valuable record of an unusually active year in 
music. 

Elsewhere in this issue an advertisement will 
be found, giving information on how subscrib- 
ers can acquire the new Annual at the lowest 
possible cost. 


N place of the customary Music Edueators’ 
Round Table, we are publishing this month 
an article on music criticism by its regular con- 
ductor, Jack M. Watson, whose editorial activi- 
ties will be interrupted while he is abroad. This 
is the first of a series on this important subject, 
eventually to be published also in book form. 
The remaining articles will have the following 
titles and authors: Historical Perspective in Mu- 
sic Criticism, by Ralph Daniel; Evaluating 
Chamber Music Performance, by Walter Robert; 
Evaluating Piano Performance, by Bela Nagy; 
Evaluating Vocal Performance, by Marko Roth- 
muller; Evaluating String Performance, by Fritz 
Magg; Evaluating Orchestra Performance, by 
Tibor Kozma, and Evaluating Opera Perform- 
ance, by Ross Allen. This authoritative material 
should be of unusual interest to our readers. 
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To Express The Universality of Christmas 


RICORDI OFFERS: 


NOEL! NOEL! 


A series of Christmas Carols 
by French Composers of all centuries 
with French and English text 


rs 
< Costeley—Shepherds, Come Away (Allon Gay, Gay Bergéres) *. 
= Costeley—Wake, O Shepherds (Sus, Debout, Gentilz Pasteurs) -* 
= S.A.1.B. a cappella 
Darcieux—Now Noél Has Come Again (Noél, Noél Est Venu) an 
S.A.T.B. a cappella ...... .30 
e De Manziarly—The Adoration of the Shepherds (L’Adoration Des > 
Bergers) S.S.A. with piano .20 
e Du Caurroy—Forth From Thy Home On High (Sors De Ton Lit a 
Paré) S.A.T.B. a cappella .25 
at Du Caurroy—An Infant Has Come To Earth (Un Enfant Du Ciel ns 
pt Nous Est Né) S.A.T.B. a cappella .25 > 
< 
< 
<= Plus These Other New Offerings: 
=. 
2 A CANTICLE OF CHRISTMAS 
= by Vittorio Giannini 
= for Baritone Solo, Mixed Chorus 
<< and Orchestra (Optional Brass Choir) 
=. A distinguished American composer recounts, in telling 
<< musical terms, the ever-fresh miracle of the Nativity 
; as set forth in the Gospel according to St. Luke. 
Piano-Vocal Score 1.50 


CHORUS OF SHEPHERDS AND ANGELS 
(from “FOR THE TIME BEING”) 
by Philip James 
for Chorus of Women’s Voices (SSA) 


“ with String Quartet (String Orchestra) 

e An unusual dramatization of the wonder of Christmas told with impel- 

:™, ling power by the great poet, W. H. Auden, and welded into an 

= impressive musical structure by one of our leading American composers. 

Piano-Vocal Score 

.- Single copies of any of the above 

‘e may be had for perusal by writing to: ‘a 

=<. > 

G. RICORDI & CO. 

<= (Sole Selling Agents for Editions Salabert in U.S.A. & Canada) > 

= G. RICORDI & CO. G. RICORDI & CO, (CANADA) LTD. e 

<= 16 West 61st Street 380 Victoria Street Ko 

<= New York 23, New York Toronto, Canada > 
Ka 


Re 
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OUR PICASSO COVER 


HE picture on the cover of this 

month’s Music Journal repro- 
duces the world famous Three Mu- 
sicians by Pablo Picasso and is made 
available through the courtesy of 
New York’s Museum of Modern Art, 
where it has proved one of the most 
popular paintings on exhibition. 

Concerning this unique inspira- 
tion Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Director of 
Collections at the Museum, writes as 
follows in Masters of Modern Art: 
“During his long career as a painter 
Picasso has periodically concentrated 
his energies to produce a single 
canvas which sums up a_ whole 
period of his work. The Three Mu- 
sicians is such a picture. 

“And not only is the Three Musi- 
cians one of Picasso’s climactic 
achievements, it is perhaps the cul- 
minating work of cubism, the most 
important movement in the art of 
the first quarter of our century. 

“Cubism had begun with another 


| great Picasso canvas, Les Demoiselles 


d’Avignon of 1907. It developed 
during the following five years as an 
art of austere analysis, of breaking 


_up the shapes of objects into angular 
| fragments and cross sections, turning 
them about, making them trans- 
_ parent and then reintegrating them, 
| transmuting them into a new form 
or construction. 


“About 1913 the cubists turned 
toward a simpler, flatter and more 
decorative style often called ‘syn- 


thetic cubism’ and magnificently 


demonstrated eight years later by 


| Picasso’s Three Musicians of 1921. 


. In the Three Musicians, the 
traditional Commedia figures appear 
again as musicians seated around a 


| table: Pierrot in white at the left 


playing a recorder, Harlequin in the 


_ center with a guitar, and at the right 


a strange figure in a domino or 
monk’s black habit, singing behind 
his veiled mask while he holds his 
music on his knees. Beneath Pier- 


_rot’s chair sprawls a dog. 


“The subject of the Three Mu- 
sicians is traditionally gay; but by 
means of the monumental size of the 
picture, its sombre background and 
mysterious masks, Picasso transforms 
the three music-making comedians 
into a solemn and majestic tri- 
umvirate.” 

Music Journal thanks Mr. Barr 
for permitting this quotation. >>> 
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SPACE MUSIC 


Once the sky was a starlit cover 

Enclosing far-off pages 

Of the music of celestial spheres 

That plays there through the ages. 

Now, the cover of that book 

Is scrawled with jet plane smoke, 

And man-made lightning rides the 
sky, | 

And man-made thunderstroke. | 

Few ever heard the music caught 

Above this plane-carved binding, 

But somehow all the peace of earth 

Has fled beneath this grinding. 

[ wonder if those music pages 

Are jangled too like earth, | 

Reflecting in their strident sounds | 

Our modern music’s birth. 

—Alice Josephine Wyatt 


SUMMER AFTERNOON 


I humbly beg your pardon, | 
Mr. Mocker in the garden, 
If you feel that I’m intruding 
As I lie here in the sun. 
I trust it’s not fatiguing 
To trill music so intriguing 
That the song will weave enchant- 

Long before the day is done. 
The honey bees are humming 
And the butterflies are thrumming 
As they float about—ecstatic— 
In an exquisite ballet. | 
Oh, the breeze has blown me blowzy, | 
Now the warm sun makes me drowsy | 
As your pulsing throat is trilling 
In a lovely roundelay. 

—Florence Eakman 


MUSIC 


So quickly music goes, 
I cannot trace 
The outline of a single note. 
Its tender grace 
And flutterings drift afar 
Into the blue 
Where angels are 
Catching the jewels new, 
Holding them high 
In gold-rimmed cup, 
For a kiss by each pale star. 
So quickly music goes 
Into a realm afar! 

—Caroline Converse 
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BAND Publications 


Sparkling With Holiday Spirit! 
RUM 


Happy Christmas Holiday 


Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


Favorite Christmas Carols in a grand and glorious Band setting. 
A resounding, jubilant musical tribute to Christmas. Published In 
the ‘YOUTH CONCERT SERIES,"’ quarto size. 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


RUS EVADE RSE 
Toy Town, U.S.A. 


Composed and Arranged by FRANK L. VENTRE 


A winsome, original Band portrait of Toyland’s frisky folk pre- 
paring for a happy holiday. Colorful instrumentation, jaunty 
march tempo. Published in octavo size. 


Price: FULL BAND $3.00 * SYMPHONIC BAND $4.50 


Santa Claus Is 
Comin’ To Town 


By HAVEN GILLESPIE and J. FRED COOTS 
Arranged by C. PAUL HERFURTH 


The world's favorite Christmas melody In a dashing, dazzling, 
full-bodied arrangement for Band. Published in the ‘YOUTH 
CONCERT SERIES,"’ quarto size. 


Price: FULL BAND $4.00 + 


SYMPHONIC BAND $6.00 


Send for FREE Condensed Scores! 


; 
; 
Moe 
> 
THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION 
pee i Sa Agent for Robbins Music Corporation * Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music | J 
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PRELUDE AND SERMON 


New for Brass! 


Collertion fer 


BRASS CHOIR] 


A superb collection of 8 carefully 
‘selected contemporary compositions 
enabling the Brass Choir group to 
express itself with a variety of musical 
moods, contrasts and colors. 


FOREVER YOURS 


(from MAN CALLED PETER") 
by Alfred Newman 


GALBA’S MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


HAIL NERO, 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


LYGIA 


(from “QUO VADIS") 
by Miklos Rozsa 


MARDI GRAS 


(from “MISSISSIPPI SUITE") 
by Ferde Grofe 


OF PETER 


(from “QUO VADIS"') 
by Miklos Rozsa 


SHANGRI-LA 


by M. Malneck and R. Maxwell 


STREET SCENE 


by Alfred Newman 


Iustramentation 


Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
3rd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 
Ist and 2nd F Horns 
3rd and 4th F Horns 
Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 
3rd and 4th Eb Horns 
Ist Trombone 

2nd Trombone 

3rd Trombone 

Baritone (Bass Clef) 
Baritone (Treble Clef) 
Tuba 

Timpani 

Drums 


CONDUCTOR (Fuil Score) 


FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL 


B.M.I. AWARDS 


INE young Americans have 

been awarded a total of $8,000 
in the seventh annual Student Com- 
posers Awards competition, spon- 
sored by Broadcast Music, Inc., 589 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New 
York. More than $50,000 has been 
awarded to student composers by 
BMI since 1951 when SCA was es- 
tablished. Current awards have gone 
to David S. Bates, 22, Massillon, 
Ohio, studying at the University of 
Michigan, for his Fantasy for Violin 
and Piano and Sonata for Solo Vio- 
lin; Jed Curtis, 17, of Michigan City, 
Indiana, a student at Elston High 
School, Michigan City, for his Sonata 
for Flute and String Quartet and 
Rondo for Four Trombones; Mar- 
jorie Grief, 23, of New York City, 
studying at Columbia University, for 
her Composition for String Quartet 
and Variations for Orchestra; Mich- 
ael M. Horvit, 26, of Pepperell, Mas- 
sachusetts, studying at Boston Uni- 
versity, for his Symphony No. 1; 
Gerald Humel, 27, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, studying at the University of 
Michigan, for his Concerto for Clari- 
net and Orchestra, the ballet Devil’s 
Dice, and Overture Jochem Wessels; 
Alan Kemler, 28, of Chestnut Hill, 
Massachusetts, studying at Boston 
University, for his Duo Concertante 
for Flute and Clarinet, String Quar- 
tet in One Movement and Introduc- 
tion and Allegro for Orchestra; J. 
Theodore Prochazka, 29, of Roselle 
Park, New Jersey, studying at the 
University of Illinois, for his Suite 
for Woodwind Quintet; Thomas R. 
Putsche, Jr., 29, of West Hartford, 
Connecticut, a private student of 
Arnold Franchetti, for his one-act 
opera The Cat and the Moon and 
Three Bugs, a set of piano pieces; 
and William Wilder, 19, of Derry, 
New Hampshire, studying at Harv- 
ard College, for his Trio II for Flute, 
Clarinet and Violin, Trio I for Clari- 
net, Horn and Piano, and Concerto 
III for Orchestra. Write for entry 
blanks to Russell Sanjek at B.M.I. 


A comprehensive and up-to-date 
index of sacred vocal solos will be 
found in A Guide to Music in Wor- 
ship by Edgar J. Moore. Published 
by Crown Publishers, it is a complete 
reference book for clergymen, choir 
directors, church soloists, organists 
and lay music committees. 
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THE STUDENT SPEAKS 


LTHOUGH closely associated 

with music all my life, until 
my college years I had few oppor- 
tunities to hear good music, either 
in concert or on records. This situa- 
tion, plus the fact that my practical 
musical experience contained little 
emphasis on discovering the intrinsic 
meaning of each piece of music, 
caused me to become an active mu- 
sic student who had little real un- 
derstanding of music either listened 
to or participated in. This shallow 
background in music has greatly 
deterred my more mature efforts at 
becoming a musician. 

To correct such a situation, which 
occurs with so many students, I 
would like to see a high school mu- 
sic literature and appreciation 
course for serious music students. 
Fundamental to such a course: (1) 
Basic outline and characteristics of 
the periods of music and the com- 
posers most important in each peri- 
od; (2) Instructions in how to listen 
to music and what to listen for. 

—C. E. (University Senior) 


bs SO glad I kept up my piano 
in elementary school and _ that 
Mother didn’t let me stop taking 
lessons as I wanted to when I was 
in the 5th grade. Now I play for 
Sunday School and next year I’m to 
be the accompanist for the Girls’ 
Glee Club. When I go to parties I’m 
always asked to play. I’ve just about 
made up my mind to study public 
school music when I go to college 


| 


and I know my piano will be useful | 


to me then. 
—S. B. (High School Student) 


> 


WISH WE had been taught to 
read music in school. When I go 

to college this fall I want to sing in 
the glee club, but I don’t suppose 
I'll have much chance of making it. 
I understand they give a sight-sing- 
ing examination and I know I won't 
be able to pass it. Maybe if our high 
school chorus hadn’t had to spend 
so much time getting ready for con- 
tests, our teacher would have had 
time to help us learn to read music. 
—J. B. (High School Student) 
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The 
All-Purpose 
Band 
Book 
for 


Every 
Band... 


A COLLECTION OF 


ALL-TIME POPULAR 
SONG HITS 


including 


A Little Bit Independent 

And the Angels Sing 

Choo 'n Gum 

Everywhere You Go 

Holiday for Strings 

Holiday for Trombones 

I'd Love to Live In Loveland 

I'll Never Say “Never Again" Again 
It's a Sin to Tell A Lie 

Jumpin’ at the Woodside 

Little Sir Echo 

Little White Lies 

Makin’ Whoopee 

My Baby Just Cares for Me 

Near You 

On the Baardwalk In Atlantic City 
Scatter-Brain 

Swingin’ the Blues 

Way Back Home 

When A Gypsy Makes His Violin Cry 
Winter Wonderland 

You're Driving Me Crazy 


1619 BROADWAY 
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INSTRUMENT 


oor TIMES- OUT 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 


BREGMAN, VOCCO and CONN, 


FOR BAND 


arranged by 
Jobn Warrington 


FOR A VARIETY OF USES: 
FOR 


e@ FOOTBALL and 
@ OTHER SPORTS 
@FOR FIELD USE 


Prices: 


NEW YORK 19, | 
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She teaches science at the piano 


In all the current concern over educ ation, one beautiful and frightful forces that rend the Modern Piano ¥ 
f strength has been overlooked. hydrogen atom—and which can send vehicles New teaching met 
that America’s 300,000 into space. This is the science of music... source of fun as we’ 
de to the total the music of science. This is the realm of the your child learns more ..- 
of our nation . -- and to our piano teacher. competence, i 
America’s piano 
According to a recen' riceless educat 
For millions of children, the first exposure to children who enjoy l- few kinds of instruction cost 80 little. 
pure intellectual discipline has come through 
piano study. Early progress at the piano 16 
often the first signal of except jonal brightness other group 
the first measurable expression scientists and leaders to future society. 
ht after in our 


piano instruc 
teaching strength 
cultural and scientific advance. 


Our new booklet “Pattern for Your Child’s 
Ach ‘evement” is designed as an aid to par- 
© teachers and children. 
i to come in, 
scienti cl , re - Today's Children Are More Receptive write or phone for a free copy. 
Jess of talen' : Despite a horde of seeming distractions, it is || We will also be glad to give 
broaden and heighten the u not difficult to interest today’s child in music. you names of piano teachers 
all other subjects. The modern youngster often spends hours | in your area. 
with television only because his highly- 

science and Music Are Chosety Retstet developed attentive energies have not 
The physical forces that set one musical har- otherwise directed. The opportunity has THE BALOWIN PIANO COMPANY 


monic apart from another are quite the same never been better for your child. 


This tribute t : 

o the pian 

is being featured in newspapers by Baldwin d 

ppear in the October issue of Ladies’ ome J across 
‘ish copies of the ‘ Journal in slightl 

for distributio new booklet, ‘Pattern For Y gaily 
n to ps n For Your Child’s ; 

The Baldwin Pi Pte of present or prospective pupils, write t i Achie\ ement’’, 

ano Company, Bldg. , 1801 Gilbert Ci 

e, Cincinnati 2, Ohi 

’ 10. 
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ROBERTA PETERS 


N astounding number of young 

sopranos have expressed in- 
terest in my own particular ex- 
perience in the singing of col- 
oratura roles at the Metropolitan 
and elsewhere. Fulfilling obligations 
to perform in concert, opera and 
recordings across the country, and 
in Europe—plus facing the challenge 
of a busy Metropolitan Opera sea- 
son—can spell cumulative disaster to 
the voice, unless one has developed 
carefully supervised practice habits 
and nurtured a substantial musical 
philosophy and method. 

I imagine that many college and 
conservatory sopranos are faced with 
great vocal demands in preparation 
for several lessons per week, weekly 
church music services and rehearsals, 
special school recitals, the daily rou- 
tine of vocalises and the usual 
operatic and musical workshop pro- 
ductions that grace the majority of 
music school programs and require- 
ments. With these potential pro- 
fessional artists I am most happy to 
share whatever pointers I can that 
may aid them in the everyday use of 
the most delicately expressive of all 
instruments — the human voice. My 
experience thus far has, I feel, made 
what little knowledge I have ac- 
quired both meaningful and useful. 

I get a great personal thrill out of 


Having recently returned from Vienna, 
where she sang Susanna for the RCA Victor 
recording of “The Marriage of Figaro,” this 
American-born and American-trained Met- 
ropolitan Opera star generously responds 
to questions on coloratura singing. A pupil 
of William Hermann, Roberta Peters was 
awarded a contract by both §. Hurok and 
the Metropolitan Opera at nineteen, and 
was later featured in the 20th Century-Fox 
movie, “Tonight We Sing.” At the Met she 
has been heard in such roles as Lucia, the 
Queen of the Night in “The Magic Flute,” 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” and Adele in “Fleder- 
maus.” 
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coloratura singing, but I have found 
that one must remember never to 
force the voice! Working downward 
is a great principle for equalizing 
the scales. Equalizing the voice may 
be likened to the steps on a ladder 
—each step is the same as the one be- 
fore. A good vocal method rests on 
breath support. Italians say, “Chi 
non appoggia non canta”: “he who 
does not lean on the voice does not 
sing”. We can’t lean (give volume) 
on the voice unless we support it. 
I have seen many young singers do 
unnatural things with the breath. I 
prefer the most natural way and real- 
ly the simplest way—taking a good 
breath as low as possible, widening 
the ribs, relaxing the jaw and sing- 
ing. I believe in physical fitness 
and strengthening the diaphragm 
through exercise. I exercised at a 
gym under the supervision of Joseph 
Pilates, who has taught dancers and 
singers a special system of strength- 
ening all parts of the body. 


The Head Voice 


There is nothing in the tone 
world as beautiful as a_ properly 
produced male or female head voice. 
The pure head voice should seem 
to float, as it were, in the upper air, 
without connection with the physical 
throat. It should be a joy to both 
singers and listeners, and it is the 
most important part of any singer’s 
equipment. Yet, so few instructors 
today work in this direction! The 
ability to utilize the full power of 
the upper voice is necessary, but to 
be able to sing loud and only high 
notes means nothing. A good vocal 
exercise is the “Messa di voce,” 
crescendo and decrescendo on the 
same note coming back to the purest, 
lightest pianissimo possible on that 
tone. One can start this exercise on a 


middle note and work up as far as 
is comfortable, and always remem- 
ber to support the tone with a good 
“low” breath and relaxed mouth. 
To sing in the upper register with 
full power, emotional intensity, mu- 
sical quality and ease must be the 
result of long and careful work 
under the guidance of an experi- 
enced instructor, whose acute sense 
of tone quality will immediately de- 
tect the slightest degree of resistance 
and guide you away from it. 

Some of the standard books of ex- 
ercises and songs that I have used 
are Garcia’s Art of Singing, Duprez’s 
L’Art du Chant, Damoreau’s Metodo 
di Canto and the Bordogni vocalises, 
but I have made vocal use of in- 
strumental studies such as Klosé’s 
Method for Clarinet and books of 
flute exercises. I have been com- 
plimented by orchestral players on 
the “instrumental suppleness” of my 
voice and my ability to hold my own 
with a flute or clarinet obbligato. I 
explain that I have simply been 
through the same drill. It makes 
me feel grateful indeed for my past 
years of solid and concentrated all- 
around musical preparation. 

Too many students concentrate 
entirely on the vocal instrument and 

(Continued on page 65) 
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A Renaissance 


of Carillon Art 


WENDELL WESTCOTT 


\ ANY AMERICANS who at 
4 one time or another have en- 
countered the enchanting sounds 
emanating from various belfries in 
the Old World and New—belfries of 
so-called “Singing Towers” — prob- 
ably are unacquainted with the long- 
standing tradition, or role in com- 
munity life, of the unique musical 
instrument commonly called the 
Carillon. 

Presumably the recent North 
American tour by the eminent Bel- 
gian carillonneur, Staf Nees, should 
prove a helpful stimulus toward 
broadening interest in this esoteric 
branch of musical activity under- 
taken in the United States by a mere 
handful of practitioners. This artist, 
carillonneur at famed St. Rombout’s 
Cathedral in Mechelen, Belgium, 
and Director of the Carillon School 
there, is held in high esteem by caril- 
lonneurs throughout the world. 

The course of contemporary caril- 
lon art began with the dynamic 
movement dominated by the late 
Jef Denyn (1862-1941), Belgian caril- 
lonneur extraordinary, during the 
last decade of the 19th century. Sel- 
dom has a musician commanded the 
high favor and admiration enjoyed 


Mr. Westcott is carillonneur at the Michi- 
gan State University in East Lansing, where 
he is also an Assistant Professor in Piano. 
A graduate of the “Royal Carillon School 
Jef Denyn” with the highest honor ever 
given by the school, he is widely known as 
a guest artist throughout the United States, 
Canada, Holland and Belgium, and direc- 
tor of the famous collegiate handbell band 
at Michigan State. 
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by Denyn among his countrymen. 
His magnetic personality dominated 
the world of the carillon for a half 
century. Carillon art undoubtedly 
owes more to this figure than any 
other in its long history. In short, 
Denyn elevated the status of the 
carillon as a musical instrument, and 
introduced a revolutionary concept 
of its use—the formal evening recital 
—which led ultimately to its ex- 
portation to America and other 
lands. (First modern carillon in 
North America: that at the Metro- 
politan Church, Toronto, Canada, 
installed in 1922. A few sets of in- 
adequately tuned bells had indeed 
found their way here during the 19th 
century, but their poor quality failed 
to gain for them any real recog- 
nition.) 


Community Speaker 


Evolving from the mechanical 
“voorslag”, or automatic play of 
bells in conjunction with the tower 
clock sometime during the latter 
part of the 15th century, the carillon 
quickly caught hold in the Low- 
lands as an effective means of giving 
expression to the communal spirit— 
a sort of medieval “loud speaker” 
serving as a voice of the community. 
Spreading to practically every town 
possessing a degree of civic pride, 
it played its role in secular and reli- 
gious functions, festive occasions, 
national celebrations, days of mourn- 
ing, or simply embellished the week- 
ly market day. In the course of the 
16th and 17th centuries it became 


firmly established as an integral part 
of. the local scene, not as a musical 
instrument for concerts, but rather 
as an adjunct to a bustling market 
place. Such was its status for three 
centuries, confined largely to the 
general area of its origin, until the 
advent of Denyn. 


The 19th century witnessed a 
marked lessening of interest in caril- 
lonic practice, largely as an after- 
math of the turmoil of the Napole- 
onic era when approximately two- 
thirds of all carillons were destroyed 
for war purposes. Bell founders, with 
few orders forthcoming, lost their 
touch for a fine product, and players 
failed to cultivate sufficient skill. As 
a consequence, the instrument's 
prestige and appeal waned. 


Into this situation stepped Jef 
Denyn when he assumed the post of 
carillonneur at St. Rombout’s 
Cathedral, Mechelen, in 1887. Pos- 
sessed with a determination to re- 
establish the instrument’s former 
glory, he first set about improving 
its playability through sensitizing 
the action and, secondly, insisted 
that poorly tuned bells be removed 
and replaced by better ones. More- 
over, Denyn displayed a new, en- 
lightened concept of musical per- 
formance, which soon won him wide 
acclaim. 

An innovation with far-reaching 
results was the introduction, in co- 
operation with the town council of 
Mechelen, of formal evening recitals, 
previously considered unessential in 
the scheme of things. These recitals 
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attracted international attention, 
bringing outsiders to Mechelen in 
large numbers to witness the magic 
of this unique musical attraction. 

Among the aftermaths of this ac- 
tivity was the interest of a certain 
English clergyman, Canon Simpson, 
to rediscover the secrets of good bell 
tuning. With the support of the 
Taylor Bell Foundry in Lough- 
borough, experiments were exten- 
sively conducted, and trips made to 
the continent in order to examine 
the best bells of the past—the 17th 
century Hemony bells. The success- 
ful outcome of this effort put the 
English founders in the lead for 
several decades as the most skilled 
makers of bells. 

One of the early orders of the 
Taylor foundry was a chime of ten 
bells for Iowa State College, their 
first export to the United States. But 
it was not until the post-World- 
War-I days that the carillon itself be- 
came established permanently. The 
period between wars saw a steady in- 
crease in installations at the rate of 
two or three a year. To demonstrate 
the Flemish musical style heard on 
the continent, two Belgian carillon- 
neurs were brought over, Kamiel 
Lefevre (now at New York’s River- 
side Church), and Anton Brees (Bok 
Tower, Florida). 

In the meantime (1922) Denyn 
had established the world’s first 
carillon school, the Beiaardschool of 
Mechelen, mentioned above. (“Beia- 
ard” is the Flemish word for Caril- 
lon.) It is now known as the “Royal 
Carillon School Jef Denyn” by de- 
cree of His Majesty King Baudouin. 
Soon Americans were finding their 
way to this sole source of caril- 
lonistic knowledge, to study with the 
master. Thus did the New World 
become acquainted with this im- 
ported musical art which was found 
to be a delightful innovation. 

Surveying the broad chain of 
events during the last 70 years, it 
can be said with certainty that but 
for the. energy and vision of Denyn 
in promoting the carillon as a 
worthy musical instrument, it most 
probably would not be gracing the 
more than ninety communities in 
the United States that it does today. 

And what of present trends? First- 
ly, the continental makers, since the 
last war, have gradually taken as- 
cendancy over the English, at least 
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with respect to numbers of new in- 
stallations. One major English 
founder has_ recently dissolved. 
Dutch makers and a French firm 
now are most active. No cast-bell 
carillons are made outside of Eu- 
rope. Today’s instruments, partly as 
a result of keen business competi- 
tion, are almost uniformly of high 
quality. 

A significant development in 
America has been the introduction 
of the carillon to the college campus 
where it tends to occupy the same 
role in the college community as 
did—and does—the European coun- 
terpart in the civic setting. No fewer 
than 35 carillons can be seen giv- 
ing a ringing expression to the lively 
spirit of campus life! Such an en- 
vironment provides an ideal situa- 
tion for the bell-instrument, located 
in the center of a quiet, park-like 
area, pleasingly landscaped and pos- 
sessed with an ever-present audience 
of students and faculty. One may 
contrast this with the European car- 
illon which usually overlooks the 
town’s central area and whose mel- 
low sounds must compete with more 
inharmonious ones below—but at 
least not without picturesque effect. 


For the Masses 


As a folk instrument traditionally 
intended for the enjoyment and up- 
lift of a whole populace which must 
pass within hearing, the carillon’s 
music then has customarily been 
tailored to mass appeal. With na- 
tional folk music serving as a nu- 
cleus of his repertoire, the caril- 
lonneur of former times found 
small instrumental forms (minuets, 
marches, gavottes, arias, praeludi- 
ums, rondos, etc.) readily adaptable. 
The earliest example of such litera- 
ture remaining today is a collection 
of 194 arrangements and original 
works compiled by Jeannes DeGruyt- 
ters, 18th century carillonneur at 
Antwerp Cathedral, which was 
brought to light in 1922. 


Whatever composition occurred 
in the course of time was limited to 
the ranks of carillonneurs and re- 
mained in unpublished form—most 
of which eventually became lost. No 
contribution of consequence was 
made during the 19th century, until 
the artistic revival sparked by 
Denyn. His mechanical improve- 


ments—and his own playing—en- 
couraged a more expressive style 
than heretofore, which gave rise to a 
quantity of romantic output by his 
colleagues and pupils. The variation 
and fantasie forms became widely 
used as settings for popular folk 
material. 

Not until quite recently has there 
been any serious attempt toward 


carillon composition in modern 
idiom. Significantly, non-carillon- 
neur composers, both here and 


abroad, are beginning to discover a 
rewarding outlet for their talents, 
and may prove a needed stimulus 
for others as yet uninitiated. The 
future vigor of carillon art is con- 
tingent on an improved and up-to- 
date literature, designed to display 
the considerable musical capabili- 
ties of a set of sensitively controlled 
bells. Much of the present musical 
offering does not quite measure up 
to this standard. The carillon’s dem- 
onstrated capacity to stir large num- 
bers of people emotionally insures 
for it an indefinite future; as an 
artistic idiom, a significant expan- 
sion of an enlightened literature 
will greatly enhance its stature. DPD 


Beaumont Bell Tower at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. 
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Fiddling with Baseball 


IKE Jack Benny, I might have 
been a violin virtuoso. Jack went 

into vaudeville; I went into athletics. 
Jack’s fingers are as slim as Hei- 
fetz’s at 39. I have never tried to 
conceal my age—I am touching 62— 
and .my fingers look like the ridge 
on the back of an armadillo. Jack 
drags out his violin at the least prov- 
ocation. I can still pluck a string, 
but I couldn’t play the scale today 
if my life depended on it, for base- 
balls knocked my hands out of shape 
. . . they look like Quasimodo’s in 
The Hunchback of Notre Dame, 
and that ain’t pretty. So the violin 
on which I took lessons long ago is 
now a museum-piece in my attic, 
and I do my musicking before my 
hi-fidelity machine, or in Carnegie 
Hall. 

It’s nearly fifty years since music 
yielded to sports in my life. We 
Frisches were a music-loving family, 
whose heroes were Bach, Beethoven 
and Brahms. Even after I became an 
All-American football player at 
Fordham University and the second- 
baseman on John J. McGraw’s New 
York Giants and the St. Louis Car- 
dinal Gas House Gang, I never lost 
my interest or my respect for the 
masters of melody. And, oddly 
enough, music was to play an im- 
portant part in my baseball career. 
There was that first Giant champion- 


The name of Frank Frisch is still a by- 
word among sports-lovers, who remember 
with admiration his dynamic personality 
and amazing skill as a star football and 
baseball player, first at Fordham Uni- 
vérsity (where he was known as “the 
Flash”) and later on the champion pro- 
fessional teams of the New York Giants and 
St. Louis Cardinals. Now a successful busi- 
ness man, Mr. Frisch maintains his en- 
thusiastic interest in both music and ath- 
letics, rightly emphasizing the fact that they 
are a natural combination for young and 
old alike. 
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FRANK FRISCH 


—Wide World Photo 
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ship team—in a way it owed its vic- 
tory to music. 

It was 1921. The Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates were soaring toward a pennant 
as September began. They were not 
only soaring, they were rollicking on 
the wings of song, if that mixed 
metaphor is permissible. A feature 
of the Pirates’ drive had been a 
quartet organized by happy-go-lucky 
Charlie Grimm, their first baseman. 
Grimm twanged a guitar; he had a 
sweet voice, and used it as the Pi- 
rates took a seven-game lead. 

Somehow, Mr. McGraw was in- 
furiated by the Pirates’ carefree sing- 
ing. On the morning before a four- 
game series began at the Polo 
Grounds, he called us into a meet- 
ing. For half an hour he blasted 
us, the Pirates and their quartet in 
language the Devil never used in 
Faust. Afterwards, we were scared of 
him, but not of the Pirates. We 
swept the four-game series and went 


on to win the flag and lick the New 
York Yankees and Babe Ruth in 
one of the most thrilling World 
Series in history. 

But thirteen years later, in 1934, 
when I was managing the Cardinals, 
music played an important part in 
helping my Gas Housers take it all, 
both in the National League and in 
the Series with the Detroit Tigers. 
We were a ball club with a band, 
if you want to call the Mudcats a 
band. Its leader was Pepper Martin, 
the irrepressible third-sacker from 
Oklahoma. Washboards, musical 
saws, “gittars” and any noise-maker 
at hand served as instruments. The 
boys added what voices they had in 
a racket which split ear-drums and 
made fans happy before games dur- 
ing our exhibition tour. Pepper and 
his side-men took the band seriously. 
A lettered sign advertised their 
tradename. They rehearsed their 
repertory and performed with all 
the gravity of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

Pepper picked up _ harmonica- 
playing small boys and _ brought 
them to the clubhouse during the 
season. He captured hill-billy sing- 
ers who warbled to the Mudcats’ 
accompaniment on mornings when 
I was trying to evolve plans for the 
winning of a game. Among them was 
young Gene Autry, whom I heard 
sing for the first time in the club- 
house at Wrigley Field, Chicago. 

Music relaxed the Gas Housers. 
Doc Weaver, our trainer, bought a 
little old phonograph and turned it 
on each morning, spinning hill-billy 
tunes. If we won the day’s game, 
Doc greeted the conquering Gas 
Housers with music as they trooped 
off the field. If we lost, all was si- 
lence. The popular favorite was 
Wabash Cannonball, which Dizzy 
Dean still sings during his broad- 


(Continued on page 86) 
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ALL IN THE APRIL EVENING—Roberton-Beeler 


For band alone, or with soprano or tenor solo, or with mixed chorus (Oct. 8100). This lovely 
work has been one of the most popular choral publications for many years. The publication of 
an arrangement for band which can be played as a band piece or as accompaniment to the 
chorus should be welcomed by the many admirers of this outstanding composition. 


Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 Condensed Score $1.50 Extra parts, each .60 


CAPRIOL SUITE —Warlock-Beeler 


Peter Warlock’s Caprio! Suite for Orchestra has been performed by symphony orchestras all 
over the world. ft is a setting of old English dances based on music written in 4588. Walter 
Beeler’s brilliant band setting provides bands with a stirring, first-class concert piece. 


Full Band $12.00 Symphonic Band $17.00 Full Score $5.00 
Condensed Score.$1,50 Extra parts, each .50 


THE OMNIPOTENCE — Schubert-Moinar 


For band alone or with mixed chorus (Oct. 4346). Schubert's Omnipotence is one of the great 
choral works of alf time. Mr. Molnar’s accompaniment for band was first performed’ with a 
massed chorus by the Tennessee All-State Chorus arid Band in Memphis. It was such an imme- 
diate success that we are happy to offer it now in published form, 


Full Band $8.00 Symphonic Band $12.00 Full Score $2.50 
‘Condensed Score $1.50 Extra parts, each .75 


SLUMBERLAND —Fred Kepner 


Last year we published Fred Kepner's first piece for band, A Medieval Tournament, which 
became an immediate success. In Slumberland, the composer again gives the band easy, melo- 
dious and interesting material. The piece depicts various moods of a sieeper. A program note 
in the score explains the progression of the music from “drowsy awareness" through ‘‘a peaceful 
dream,” an episede of reminiscing to a quiet, restful coda, 


Full Band $6.00 Symphonic Band $9.00 Condensed Score $1.50 Extra parts, each .60 


Write for Free miniature conducter’s:score for any of the new 
band numbers listed above. Address Educational Division. 


G. SCHIRMER | 3 EAST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 7 In Los Angeles: 700 West 7th St. 
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Orchestral 


HERE was a harmonious time 

when conductors and_ orches- 
tras abided one by the other. It was 
a time of one conductor and _ his 
orchestra, for many a season. Con- 
ductor and orchestra were mated, 
so to speak, for better or worse. 

Conductor and orchestra so mated 
led a full and steady life. The con- 
ductor reaped plaudits and com- 
plaints, in equal measure, but the 
rewards of reverence and authority, 
from box office and musicians, were 
nourishing and substantial. 

Such conductor—a_ few’ still 
flourish—was an apostle of music as 
an art, instead of a show, and might 
fashion an instrument willing to 
express great music in ethereal terms. 
His name rang forth with the or- 
chestra he conducted; the orchestra 
itself thereby attained glory and 
fame through association with him. 

The shifting years have changed 
this scene. The ageless and incalcul- 
able Toscanini, long considered in- 
destructible, now waves a heavenly 
baton. Furtwaengler is no more; 
ditto Theodore Thomas, to whose 
dauntless energy the whole cause of 
music in America owes a tremen- 
dous debt. Leopold Stokowski has 
found heaven in Houston; Sir 
Thomas Beecham is adrift; Fritz 
Reiner works magic in Chicago and 
Erich Leinsdorf has rejoined the 
Metropolitan Opera as “artistic con- 
sultant,” a post formerly held by 
Max Kudolf, now of Cincinnati, 


The author of this controversial article 
has served as a music critic in New York 
City and elsewhere and is well known as a 
writer on all phases of the art. Mr. Seaman 
is now Associate Music Editor of the Grolier 
Society, publishers of the “Book of Knowl- 
edge” and the “Story of Our Time.” He is 
currently concentrating on the musical de- 
tails of the Society’s forthcoming revised 
encyclopedia. 
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Guests and Regulars 


JULIAN SEAMAN 


who has supplanted the indefatig- 
able Thor Johnson. 

“Papa” Pierre Monteux, aging 
but agile still, found success on the 
Pacific Coast, resigned and now 
“guests” about the country; Bruno 
Walter and the Gewandhaus parted 
when the Nazis moved in; he came 
to this country and lent distinction 
to the Philharmonic in New York, 
the Metropolitan Opera, the Chicago 
and other orchestral and operatic or- 
ganizations, still emerging from re- 
tirement now and then. 

Mengelberg turned Nazi during 
the last war, fled to Switzerland and 
died there. Eduard van Beinum, his 
successor in Amsterdam, ventured 
into orchestral circles here, even as- 
sumed the mantle of Los Angeles in 


-addition to Amsterdam, then died 


suddenly. Clemens Kraus also is 
gone. 

Other batons rise, of course— 
Karajan, Kletzki, Ackermann, Krips, 
Solti, Boehm, Cluytens, Fricsay, to 
name a few. The revered chair of 
Bostonian guidance, now held by 
Charles Munch, may soon be vacant, 
and speculation rages as to the prob- 
able incumbent. Yet a status quo re- 


mains in certain quarters—Ormandy 
in Philadelphia, Reiner in Chicago, 
Karajan in Berlin, Bernstein in New 
York. 

Though the pattern has been re- 
arranged, and again we may asso- 
ciate names with orchestras, a rest- 
less air pervades the orchestral ter- 
rain. The result, inevitably, is a sort 
of musical rubber stamp. Each or- 
chestra sounds much like another 
(save that pitch no longer is stand- 
ard, but seems fixed by the whim of 
the individual); conductors move 
from camp to camp as “guests” and 
the poor composer is trampled by 
egos, eroded by varied “readings” 
and interpretations, often a slave to 
showmanship. 

All of the younger intelligentsia, 
wrangling long and far into the 
dawn, never can quite decide which 
is which or who is who, or if Bee- 
thoven or Brahms really have any- 
thing to say in the matter. 

When a new season burgeons, 
and orchestras unveil their plans, we 
see guest conductors in New York, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, Chicago, Boston and 
so forth. The staid Philadelphians, 
content in recent years to shed the 
glitter of Stokowski for the solidity 
of Eugene Ormandy, always decide 
upon a guest conductor or two to 
share the chaplets of a crowded sea- 
son. 

The new (it still is “new,” as 
apart from the Gabrilowitsch or 
Krueger menages) Detroit orchestra, 
fearful in its initial season of revival 
that it might pick the “wrong man,” 
lapsed into “guesting” for a time 
and eventually selected the French 
Paul Paray to lead it back into the 
fold of major conclaves. Pittsburgh, 
having “guested” with De Sabata, 
Paray and a few more, settled upon 


(Continued on page 59) 
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The COLUMBIA © RECORD CLUB 


now makor-this exciting naw mambership 
98 


OF THESE 12” 
HIGH-FIDELITY 
LONG-PLAYING 


ANY SIX 


RECORDS 


VALUE 
to $29.86 


if you join the Clus now — and agree to purchase as few as 5 selections from the more than 200 to be made available during the coming 12 months 


RECORDED ENTERTAINMENT TO SUIT EVERY MUSICAL TASTE 


Classical Music - Popular Best-Sellers - Dance Music - Jazz - Broadway Shows 


FRANK SINATRA 


ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 
4. Dream, Lost in 44. Rhapsody in 
the Stars, If | 


Forget You,9 more My Reverie, etc. 


Blue, Lamp is Low, 


SING 
ALONG 


MITCH 
MITCH MILLER AND THE GANG 


20. Ebb Tide, Un- 
chained Melody, 


5. Sweet Violets, 
You Are My Sun- 


shine, 14 more 


a» NUTCRACKER SUITE 


| Believe, 9 more 


POLLY BERGEN 


7. Malaguena, Fire 
Dance, Clair de 
Lune, 10 more 


8. Rodgers & Ham- 
merstein’s latest 
smash hit musical 


BELOVED 
CHORUSES 


ACH + HAYDN SCHUBER 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 
SIBELIUS - HANDEL 


MORMON TABERNACLE 
PHILADELPHIA ORCH. 


ORIGINAL BROADWAY CAST 


23. This show al- 
bum is the all-time 
musical best-seller 


39. Handel’s ‘‘Hal- 
lelujah’’, Sibelius’ 
“Finlandia”, etc. 


DORIS DAY'S 


(BEWITCHED, 


| IT'S MAGIC 
10 More 
6. Also: Love Me 


or Leave Me, 
Secret Love, etc. 


15. This musical 
painting is an 
American classic 


ROSSINI: TELL AND 
GARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURES 


TCHAIKOVSKY: MARCHE SLAV 
STRAUSS: RADETZKY MARCH 


65. A hi-fi thriller. 
Six stirring over- 
tures and marches 


9. If | Had You, 


| Surrender Dear, 
No More Time, etc. 


JOHNNY'S 


GREATEST HITS 9 


OHNNY MATHI 


HANCES ARE TWELFTH OF NEVER] 
COME TO ME - WILD IS THE WIND 
NOT FOR ME TO SAY 
PLUS 7 OTHERS 
1. Also: No Love, 


Warm and Tender, 
| Look at You, etc. 


PERCY FAITH ORCHESTRA 


25. A hi-fi fiesta! 
Granada, La 
Paloma, 11 others 


Ella Fitzgerald 


3. Thou Swell, My 
Romance, Spring 
is Here, 14 more 


2. “‘Superb...most 
sensuous of ensem- 
bles’’—N.Y. Times 


THE GREAT 
BENNY GOODMAN 
JAMES 

GENE KRUPA 

LIONEL HAMPTON 


PEER GYNT 
BOLERO 


“MOONLIGHT” Sonata 
“PATHETIQUE” Sonata 
"APPASSIONATA” Sonata’ 


THE LAMP IS LOW 
STRANGE MUSIC 


PHILADELPHIA ORCH, ORMANDY 
17. Make The Man 


Love Me, But Not 
For Me, 10 more 


64. 4 superb works 
played by ‘‘World’s 
Greatest Orch.” 


14. | Could Have 
Danced Ali Night, 
Rain in Spain, etc. 


* You receive ANY 6 of the superb 


formances of two 
gay symphonies 


34. Spirited per- 


TEDDY WILSON 
AND OTHERS 


67. Three sonatas 


38. Orig. perform- 


New York 
Philharmonic 


MY REVERIE 
9 more 


66. Most popular 32. Also: Garden 
of Tchaikovsky’ 


—played with rare 
keyboard artistry 


ances, 
Classics in Swing 


42. Grand perform- 
ances by Brahms’ 
finest interpreter 


30. Rain, Nevada, 
Peace Pipe, Love 
of Mine, 8 more 


: Each month the Club’s staff of 
music experts selects outstand- 


y's 
lovely symphonies 


78. Also: Johnnie 
Ray, Four Lads, 
Guy Mitchell, etc. 


of Love, Your Kiss, 
No Other Love, etc. 


10. Francescatti’s 
interpretations of 
12 musical gems 


Orchestr: 


Eugene Ormandy 


19. Pianistic fire- 
works abound in 
these two scores 


28. Duchin plays 
Man | Love, April 
Showers, 13 more 


46. Aliso: Dave Bru- 


beck, Miles Davis, 
J.J. Johnson, etc. 


REX HARRISON | Ba laehUULE BRAHMS: BHALL OF FAME HITS EDDY DUCHIN STORY WALTZES 
JULIE AN Ss Symphony No. 3 ORIGINAL and 
", PAAR LADY BENNETT-Rags to Riches 
CLOONEY This Ole House 
Believe 
rer 
“Shrimp 
PLUS 6 0 


68. 7 waltzes in 
“lustrous sound’’— 
High Fidelity 


ro SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive 6 records for $3.98 p=] 


12” high-fidelity records shown | e t 
here for only $3.98 | COLUMBIA () RECORD CLUB, Dept. 502-2 CIRCLE 6 | 
i ERS: 
* Your only soligation place in any well-planned library. have circled at the right the numbers i 
ber is to purchase five selections These selections are described in the & Gr‘the six records I wish to receive for $3.98, plus small mailing I 
more than 200 which you receive charge. Enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 2 28 | 
and Epic records to be offered in ree each mont (check one box only) 3 30 
the coming 12 months. Thus you ac- You may accept the monthly se- I (1 Classical 1 Listening and Dancing 0 Jaz 4 32 1 
tually receive eleven records for the lection for your Division, take § [) Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 5 34 | 
price of six—a saving of more than any of the wide variety of other rec- § 1 agree to purchase five selections from the more than 200 to be 38 
40% on your record purchases ords offered in all Divisions, or & offered during the coming 12 months, at regular list price plus 6 | 
take NO record in any particular { small mailing charge. For every two additional selections I ac- 7 39 
After purchasing only five rec- month oo. om receive a 12” Columbia or Epic Bonus record of my 8 42 | 
ords you receive a 12” Columbia Y 
You may discontinue membership y, 9 44 
or Epic Bonus record of your choice t A i 
4. at any time after purchasing only & (icase Print) I 
free for every two additional selec- five records from the Club orn 10 46 j 
tions you buy The records you want are mailed 
You enroll in any one of the and billed at the regular list 5 65 
Club's four musical Divisions: price of $3.98 (Classical Selections, | AKASKA and HAWAII: write for special membership plan, § | 17g 
Classical; Listening and Dancing; $4.98), plus a small mailing charge J + credit this membership to an established Columbia or Epic | 19 67 | 
Broadway, Movies, Television and tr Mail coupon today to receive | record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in below: 20 68 
Musical Comedies; Jazz your six records for only $3.98 © peater’s 


COLUMBIA & RECORD CLUB Terre Haute, Ind. 


®*‘Columbia,"’ @, ‘‘Epic,"’ @ Marcas Keg. © Columbia Records Sales Corp., 1959 
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The Spirit of Isadora Daincan 


HEN still a child, I had the 
good fortune to enter Isa- 
dora Duncan’s school of the dance 
in Berlin, which she had founded 
there because of the classical climate 
that still prevailed in that city at 
the turn of the century. Indeed, all 
of Germany was still under the sway 
of classical thought and for that 
reason Isadora Duncan encountered 
deep understanding and a lively re- 
sponse to her art, which was steeped 
in classical ideas and ideals. 
Believing that by this time every- 
one interested in the dance is fa- 
miliar with the aims and achieve- 
ments of this phenomenal artist, who 
at the beginning of this century ap- 
peared like a meteor over the hori- 
zon of the art-world—a living symbol 
of beauty, spirit, grace and truth— 
I shall touch only briefly on her 
artistry, and try to answer the ques- 
tion “What is the significance of the 
ideas and ideals Isadora promul- 
gated and the extent to which they 
might be carried out today?” 
Isadora was of course more than 
a superb dancer. An artist, a vision- 
ary and a free spirit, not only did 
she raise the dance to its antique 
significance and to the highest level 
of art; she was the catalytic force 
that freed and quickened the minds 
of artists and public alike for the 
enjoyment of creative imagination 
in the dance. 
Thus, one should never forget 


Maria-Theresa is the last of the famous 
pupils of Isadora Duncan to perpetuate the 
art of her great teacher, both in actual 
performance and through instruction. The 
author of this article has been compared by 
many observers with the immortal Isadora 
herself, whom she closely resembles physi- 
cally and spiritually. Recently Maria- 
Theresa gave a series of unique programs 
in New York City. 
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MARIA - THERESA 


that it was she who first brought 
to the dance the new freedom of 
spirit and of movement and allied 
it with the fresh personal, imagina- 
tive, vital, triumphant and creative 
expression which the world has 
come to accept as “living” art, and 
which some narrow minds wish to 
consider a purely “modern” phenom- 
enon. 

The dance may be regarded as a 
medium for technica] display or it 
may appeal to the intellect or to the 
emotions. It has many different as- 
pects. As for the “Classical Dance,” 
it is many things to many people, 


but it is profoundly artistic and its 
radius reaches out to many fields. 
One thing is paramount. It is not 
merely dancing or movement; it is 
a great and wonderful expression of 
the human spirit and an illumina- 
tion of the human soul. As such it is 
an enlargement of experience. 
Speaking of Isadora one can only 
chant a paean to her artistry and 
to the visions and ideals that in- 
spired her dancing. It would be im- 
possible to do justice to her art in a 
brief discussion but one may say that 
although inspired by Greece in its 


(Continued on page 66) 


Isadora Duncan with her “Isadorables.” Maria-Theresa is second from left. 
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THE EVERET 


The EVERETT CONSERVATORY in ebony 
.., also available in mahogany, walnut or amber oak. 
Other finishes on special order ... benches to match. 


] profess nal pianist 


THE 


TONE 


The accomplished pianist can usually appraise the to- 
nality of a piano with a single note or chord. If the tone 
has depth, power and clarity, it’s the Conservatory tone 
... the Everett tone. This remarkable tone quality is 
confirmed not only by professional pianists and teach- 
ers, but also by the use of the Everett School Piano in 
nearly 200 colleges and universities, including Peabody 
Institute and Oberlin College. 


The new EVERETT Conservatory piano is not yet on display in all areas, though ob- 
tainable from any franchised Everett dealer. The dealers listed below presently feature a 
special showing of this new piano in ebony. Everett Piano Company, South Haven, Mich. 


ALABAMA 
Anniston E. E. Forbes and Miller Co. 
Birmingham E. E. Forbes and Sons Co. 
Decatur E. E. Forbes and Sons Co. 
Florence E. E. Forbes and Sons Co. 
Gadsden E. E. Forbes and Sons Co. 
Mobile Jesse French Co. 
Montgomery E. E. Forbes Piano Co. 


ARIZONA : 
Phoenix Redewill Music Co. 
Tucson McWhorter Music Co. 


ARKANSAS 
Parker Music Company 
Jenkins Music Co. 
Houck Music Co. 


CALIFORNIA 
Fresno Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Hayward Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Long Beach Humphrey's Music Company 
Los Angeles Penny-Owsley Music Co. 
Marysville Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Merced Gilbert Roach Piano Co. 
Modesto Gilbert Roach Piano Co. 
Oakland Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Palo Aito Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Riverside Cheney's Music House 
Sacramento Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Diego * So. California Music Co. 
San Francisco... Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San. Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Santa Ana Schmidt-Phillips Company 
Santa Barbara . T. Bennett Music Co. 
Santa Rosa Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Van Nyes Penny-Owsley Music Co. 
Walnut Creek Sherman, Clay & Co, 


COLORADO 
Denver Chas. E. Wells Music Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford Watkins Brothers, Inc. 
Manchester Watkins Brothers, Inc. 
New Haven Loomis Temple of Music 
Westport Westport-Fairfield Piano Corp. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Kitt Music Co. 


E| Dorado 
Ft. Smith 
Little Rock 


FLORIDA 

Moritz Piano Co. 
Jacksonville Cannon Music Co. 
Lakeland Cannon Music Co. 
Miami Ear! Billings Music Co. 
Orlando Cooper's & Gregory Mus. Co. 
Pensacola eynalds Music House 
St. Petersburg Cannon Music Co. 
Sarasota ; Cannon Music Co. 
Tampa Cannon Music Co. 


GEORGIA 
Albany McLendon Piano Sales 
Atlanta ese Baskette Piano Co. 
Augusta Tompkins Music Company 
Columbus umes Music Store 
LaGrange Humes Music Store 
Macon : Baskette Piano Co. 


IDAHO 
Boise ........Dunkley Music 


Fort Pierce 


ILLINOIS 
Bloomington.... .....Miller Music Company 
Chicago Lyon-Healy 
Decatur : ...Emerson Piano House 
Evanston Lyon-Healy 
Galesburg..... ... Charles S. Gamble Co. 
Oak Park ; ..... Lyon-Healy 
Park Forest. . Lyon- Healy 
res Byerly Bros. Music Co. 
Quincy...........Pond's Piano Sales & Service 
Rockford... . Jackson Piano Store 

INDIANA 
Elkhart .. Templin’s Inc. 
Evansville -Schuttler Music Shop 
Fort Wayne ; Kurtz, House of Organs 
Hammond..... Lyon-Healy 
Indianapolis. . .. Wilking Music Co. 

1OWA 

Burlington Mundt Piano & Organ Co. 
Cedar Rapids. . .Hiltbrunner Music Co. 
Clinton Renier's 
Des Moines W. J. Massey Co. 
Dubuque Renier Music House 
Mason City Vance Music Co. 
Sioux City. ......Schmoller & Mueller Co. 

Salina. . .Jenkins Music Co. 
Topeka... Jenkins Music Co. 
Wichita 5 Jenkins Music Co. 

KENTUCKY 
: McLean Piano Co. 
LOUISIANA 
: Philip Werlein, Ltd. 
Philip Werlein, Ltd. 
Philip Werlein, Ltd. 
MAINE 

Bangor.............Andrews Music House, Inc. 
Portland . Cressey & Allen 


Louisville 


Baton Rouge... 
New Orleans. . 
Shreveport 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore ... The Music Centre 
Hagerstown... Moller Music Store 

Boston ; . Steinert & Sons 
Springfield Steinert & Sons 
Worcester .......M. Steinert & Sons 

MICHIGAN 
Benton Harbor. ‘ .L. B. Gorton Co. 
The J. L. Hudson Co. 
Flin Scott Music Company 
Grand Rapids Oosterhouse Pianos & Appliances 
Lansing Huntington Music 
Muskegon...... Beerman's Music House 
Traverse City . .Coddington Music 
MINNESOTA 
Bach Music Company 
Duluth ‘s ‘ The Miles Music Co. 
Minneapolis ..Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. 
Moorehead Daveau Music Co. 
Rochester .....,.Bach Music Co. 
St. Paul cat ......Sneltler Music Co. 

MISSISSIPPI 
.Philip Werlein, Ltd. 

MISSOURI 
Clayton . Aeolian Co. of Missouri 
Columbia .. The Music Shop 
Jefferson City - Jenkins Music Co. 
Joplin se Jenkins Music Co. 
Kansas icity. .Jenkins Music Co. 
St. Loui jae .. Aeolian Co. of Missouri 


Jackson. . 


MONTANA 
Kops Piano House 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln. Schmoller & Mueller Co. 
.Schmoller & Mueller Co. 
Schmoller & Mueller Co. 


NEW JERSEY 
Asbury Park The Tusting Piano Co. 
Elizabeth Altenburg Piano House 
Paterson Campbell-Temlett Co. 
Barlow's Music 
Red Bank... |The Tusting Piano Company 
Trenton G. A. Barlow's Son Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
.....May's Music Co, 


Great Falls 


maha. . 
Scottsbluff 


Albuquerque... 
NEW “YORK 
Godfrey & Son 


eee Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
Elmira. Doyle Marks & Son 
Glens Falls. Braydon & Chapman 
Kingston .. James H. Winters 
New York.. Steinway & Sons 
Niagara Falls. . “Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
Olean Denton, Cottier & Daniels 
Rochester............. Joseph Shale 
“L.A. Godard Piano Co. 
. Worden’s Music Store 


NORTH | CAROLINA 
Asheville ... Dunham's Music House 
Charlotte ..... Andrews Music Company 
Raleigh .. Stephenson Music Co. 
Winston- Saiem...... Jesse G. Bowen Music Co. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo... Daveau Music Co. 


Akron .... The M, O'Neil Co, 
Canton ; The M. O'Neil Co. 
Cincinnati cane Willis Music Co. 
Cleveland Halle Bros. Co. 
Lyon-Healy 
Anderson Piano Co. 
..B. S. Porter Son Co. 
B. S. Porter Son Co. 
Mansticid. W. E. Jones 
‘Piano & Furniture House, Inc. 
Springfield..... arle K. Hawken & Sons 
Toledo . Vinson Bros. 
Strouss’ Music Center 


OKLAHOMA 
.Jdenkins Music Co. 
Jenkins Music Co. 


GON 
Gillette's Music Center 
..Gillette’s Music Center 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Allentown Kramer's Music House 
Altcona. ... Swartz Piano Co. 


Pendleton. 
Portland 


Eri 

Lancaster fe & Sons 
Philadelphia Stetson Co. 
Pittsburgh........... Schroeder Piano Galleries 
Wilkes-Barre................Lizdas Piano Store 
Williamsport Swartz Piano Co. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Avery Piano Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Anderson. . Rice-Farr Music House, Inc. 
Charleston. . Siegling Music House 
Coiumbia.................... Rice Music House 
Greenville . Rice Music House 
Rice Music House 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Rapid City Torgerson's Center 
. Williams Piano Co. 


TENNESSEE 


Providence 


Johnson 
Knoxville... . 
Morristown 
Nashville Claude P. Street Co. 
TEXAS 
Au J. d Co. 
Co. 
. Whittle Music Co. 
El Paso Piano Co. 
Wickman's 
re Biedsoe Music Co. 
... Thos, Goggan & Brother 
Jenkins Music Co. of Tex 
.. Jenkins Music Co. of Tex. 
.. Jenkins Music Co. of Tex. 
.... San Antonio Music Co. 
Thos. Goggan & Brothers 
Wichita wa Max Kreutz House of Music 


UTAH 


Ft. Worth. . 
Harlingen 


.Pantone Music Co. 
Beesley Music Co. 


Kitt Music Co. 

Levy-Page Temple of Music 
.Levy-Page Co. 

Walter D. Moses & Co. 
‘Hobbie Brothers Co., Inc. 


WASHINGTON 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Richmond........... 
Roanoke 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston Londeree Music Co. 


Parkersburg 
Wheeling A. House Co., Inc. 

WISCONSIN 
Meyer-Seeger Music Co. 
Schneider Piano Co. 
Forbes Meagher Music Co. 
Bradford's 


WYOMING 
Casper Chas. E. Wells Music Co. 
Cheyenne Chas. E. Wells Music Co. 


PUERTO RICO 


Santurce Fine Pianos, Inc. 
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Salt Lake City............. ME 
VIRGINIA 
Alexandria.......... 
Bellevue....... 
Everett......... 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Seattle...............,.... Sherman, Clay & Co. 
Spokane..............Guertin & Ross Music Co. 
Tacoma ........Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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... for it lightens the task by refreshing 

the nerves and the spirit of the worker. f 
It tends to make work more pleasurable , 
as well as profitable and adds to the 
enjoyment of leisure time. 


Reprints available on request 
Artist: O. W. Neebe F. E. OLDS & SON, FULLERTON, CALIFORNIA 
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Shop-Talk on Brass 


RAFAEL MENDEZ 


N my concert tour through 
O schools, colleges and univer- 
sities each year, I find myself 
keenly anticipating the clinics 
and the after-rehearsal-get-togethers 
where [I talk shop with the young 
musicians. Their enthusiasm is in- 
fectious and I get a tremendous lift 
from the interest they show, both in 
music and in raising the standard of 
their playing. T have that same feel- 
ing of anticipation now in preparing 
this shop-talk with you, and wish to 
express my thanks for the opportu- 
nity to the editors of Music Journal. 

It is more than likely that you 
are an average music student, with 
an average musician’s curiosity about 
the instrument you are playing. And 
so Tam going to make this a typical 
clinic, giving my views on questions 
dealing with various phases of brass- 
playing. Remember that they will be 
my views—not laws. Mull them over 
in your, mind and, if they can be 
adapted to your advantage, I shall 
be most gratified. 

Embouchure * development is a 
problem to us all, and a_ clinic 
wouldn’t be a clinic without, “How 
Do IT Get the High Notes?” 
Three things are necessary for this: 
common sense, the right kind of 
work and a page from Mother Na- 
ture’s book. If something has told 
you (rather warned you) not to at- 
tempt high-register playing in an 
early stage of embouchure develop- 


Rafael Mendez is one of the outstanding 
trumpeters of our time, widely known as a 
concert perfor mer, compose) and teacher. He 
has been particularly successful in conduct- 
ing clinics and conferences at various edu- 
cational institutions, stimulating and in- 
structing groups of students in the playing 
of band instruments. This article presents 
some of the practical results of such 
activity. 
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ment, you have common sense! As 
to the right kind of work, I am re- 
minded of my father when he said, 
“If you wish to play high, first you 
must learn to play low’. And _ to 
this day, if 1 am unable to run down 
to my pedal tones because of a stiff 
lip (no chance for a warm-up), my 
high register suffers. Flexibility there 
must be, as well as strength of em- 
bouchure muscles. Abuse there must 
not be! Always a warm-up to induce 
flexibility, and daily harmonic prac- 
tice for muscle development will en- 
sure a steady increase in register. 
And finally, pattern yourself after 
Mother Nature, who moves slowly 
but surely and never leaves a job 
half done! 


Breath Control 


Breathing naturally receives its 
fair share of attention, and I get the 
questions, “How should I breathe to 
develop breath control?” — “Which 
is the better, mouth or nose breath- 
ing?”. And then there has to be this 
one, “How seriously does smoking 
affect a brass player?” . . . Taking 
these in turn, you inhale exactly the 
same as when you were a baby, and 
you realize the breath according to 
the demands of the music. I say 
“when you were a baby” because you 
may not breathe that way now, par- 
ticularly if you are a shallow, upper- 
chest-breather, and inclined to poor 
posture. Notice a baby’s tummy ris- 
ing and falling as it breathes; with 
the diaphragm descending, air rushes 
in, and the lungs are filled from the 
bottom up—a complete breath! Some 
attention to complete breathing, 
coupled with increasing the number 
of bars per breath, and your breath- 
ing apparatus will gradually adjust 
itself. You must tax your breathing! 


Regarding mouth vs. nose breathing, 
I personally do both, though it is 
not a conscious effort. Since the 
nose is a filter, it is difficult to catch 
a deep breath in a split second, and 
here I inhale through the mouth. 
There is a theory, however, among 
nose breathers, that opening the 
mouth tends to unlock the em- 
bouchure. You can suit yourself on 
this point. On the smoking question, 
I am at a loss;—I do not smoke. 
Smoking may not have any serious 
effect, but I wouldn't take the 
chance! 

“How do I develop a fast tongue?” 
is a favorite. . . . Keep in mind that 
the tongue is a muscle, and that a 
muscle develops from exercise fol- 
lowed by rest. I suggest you include 
tonguing practice in your warm-up, 
not forgetting that there is more 
to tonguing than just speed. Your 
tongue must be trained to express 
all moods, so include’ legato, stac- 
cato and accent with your double 
and triple tonguing exercises. For 
speed, start from legato (with a re- 
laxed tongue); blow a constant flow 
of air and keep the tongue action 
short. 

“How do I develop good intona- 
tion?” is a question I am always glad 
to hear; it shows interest in that 
most important quality in tone... . 
First we have to regard playing in 
tune as an absolute essential. Next, 
we have to train ourselves to listen! 
We do have to train ourselves, you 
know: listening means concentra- 
tion on sound; . . . idle hearing is a 

(Continued on page 74) 
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You, who were fortunate enough to hear John Kinyon speak 

during his summer tour, already have heard the new note... but we 
want EVERYONE to hear the new note that will open a new 

world of teaching enjoyment. 


wsthe... BREEZE-EASY METHOD 


especially designed by John Kinyon, who understands your teaching 
problems. He can't solve them all... but he has simplified them to 
make your time with students more productive and stimulating. 


THE BREEZE EASY METHODS .......$1.00 each 


CLARINET * TRUMPET (Cornet) * SAXOPHONE 
FLUTE * TROMBONE (Baritone) * DRUMS 


THE BREEZE EASY RECITAL PIECES . . .$1.25 each 


FLUTE * TROMBONE (Baritone) * CLARINET 
ALTO SAX * TRUMPET (Cornet) 


Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept. | 
619 West 54th Street, New York 19, New York 


Please send free, single copies of the two Breeze-Easy 


' 
' 
| _ items checked: 
- (0 Clarinet Book | ] Saxophone Book | 
see for any Trumpet Boo rombone Boo 
We want you for your EE COPY © Trumpet Book Trombone Book Il 
Method books : Drums Book! Flute Book | 
the Bree 
2 of preeze-Easy’s new note (0 Drums Book II 
is a happ ease Prin 
choo 
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Chopin’s Piano Music 


RUDOLPH ROBERT 


T is inevitable, I suppose, that 
people’s musical preferences 
should change with the advance of 
the years. My own case, probably, is 
a typical one. There was a time when 
music meant simply—Wagner, a com- 
poser who is gradually beginning to 
suffer an eclipse in my estimation. 
Bach, on the other hand, whose 
Brandenburg Concertos in particular 
were once anathema to me, is now 
a rising star. But with regard to 
Chopin’s music, I find that my esti- 
mation of its qualities has remained 
consistently high. This does not nec- 
essarily imply a static sense of appre- 
ciation. Development there certainly 
has been, and the fact is evidenced 
by a shift in the importance attached 
at different times to a certain group 
of compositions as against others. 
Those which were prime favorites 
at one period have been supplanted 
by new ones. But, taking the body 
of Chopin’s music as a whole, my 
allegiance to it remains quite un- 
shakeable. In fact, I never listen to 
him without the overwhelming con- 
viction being present that he was 
one of the greatest of the romantic 
tone poets, and supreme master of 
the piano. 

My earliest loves were the Pre- 
ludes, both because of their attrac- 
tions as compositions, and because 
even the most difficult were not en- 
tirely beyond the range of a per- 
severing player. Each piece, whether 
short or long, had its own mood, its 
own charm, varying from the plain- 
tive simplicity of the one in A (No. 
7), to the rhythmic energy of the one 
in B flat (No. 22); from the solem- 
nity of the one in C minor (No. 20), 
with its majestic chords, to the mel- 
odic beauty of Opus 45. And indi- 
vidual as the Preludes are, they yet 
contrive to form a unity. As the 
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pages of Augener turned over, and 
the music emerged, however imper- 
fectly, it was always difficult to keep 
sentiment under control; difficult 
not to conjure up that vision of Ma- 
jorca, with the summer rain falling 
in torrents, and Chopin seated at 
his piano—“his face pale’—as George 
Sand was to write in her Histoire de 
ma Vie—‘his eyes wild, and his hair 
almost standing on end . . . whilst 
he played to us the sublime things 
he had just composed in those hours 
of sadness, solitude and terror.”’ 


Preludes to Nocturnes 


After the Preludes came a phase 
when the Nocturnes seemed the 
most perfect compositions ever writ- 
ten for the piano. Of course, they 
eluded an imperfect technique, and 
it was left to a Pachmann, or other 
giant of the keyboard, to unveil the 
sheer magic hidden behind the 
notes. They came as a revelation 
and an enchantment with their evo- 
cations of summer nights, their 
dreams and fantasies. Never, it 
seemed (to an incurable romantic), 
had the piano sung in such a rap- 
turous and eloquent voice. 

For a long time Preludes and Noc- 
turnes remained the essential Cho- 
pin; and then the Ballades came 
along, one after the other, at con- 
certs, or on gramophone records, to 
enlarge the horizon. Here was a 
Chopin, still romantic, still poetic, 
but a Chopin who extended himself 
further, and spoke in a_ stronger 
voice. The one which I liked best, 
and of which I bought a gramo- 
phone record, was the Ballade in A 
Flat, and in spite of having put it 
on the turntable many dozens of 
times, I have never tired of it; and 
this is a real test, because the gram- 


—Sketch by Richard Lo deren 


ophone has power to destroy music 
utterly, unless that music happens 
to be of the most imperishable qual- 
ity. From the Ballades I went on to 
the Impromptus, the Fantasies, and 
the Scherzos, gradually building up 
the impression of a composer who 
could write in the heroic as well 
as the lyric style. 

A memorable war-time experience 
was hearing the first Sonata (in B 
flat minor) in London’s Royal Al- 
bert Hall during the time of the air 
raids. It was yet another revelation 
of the composer’s many-sided genius. 
That funeral march! How often 
played—and how unfailingly does it 
penetrate to one’s inmost core in a 
way that Siegfried’s Funeral March, 
for all its splendor, never did. Even 
Beethoven has written no finer fun- 
eral march than this. After the Son- 
ata, Chopin began rapidly to assume 
the dimensions of a great composer, 
with power and passion, as well as 
sensibility. My early ideas about him 
had to be put aside. He had by now 
completely transcended my view of 
him as the sick man whose life was 
blighted by an unfortunate affair 
with a brilliant, but extremely plain 
and heartless, French novelist. He 
could voice the moods of the pining, 
the happy, and the rejected lover to 
perfection. But there was sterner 
stuff in him than that. I was to dis- 
cover, in due course, the Polish pa- 
triot, and the music in which is ex- 
pressed his love of freedom and of 
his native country. The Polonaises, 


(Continued on page 74) 
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BACK SCHOOL! 


| BAND | 


WALT DISNEY 
CLASSICS 


Quickstep Band Book 
Marching Band Arrangements 
by PHILIP GORDON 


. Whistle While You Work 

. Heigh Ho 

One Song 

Some Day My Prince Will Come 
With a Smile and a Song 

I'm Wishing 

. When You Wish Upon a Star 

. Bluddle-Uddle-Um-Dum 

. Give a Little Whistle 

10. Who's Afraid of the Big, Bad Wolf? 
11. Mickey Mouse's Birthday Party 
12. Lullaby Land 

13. When | See an Elephant Fly 

14. Spring Is in the Air 

15. Three Cheers for Anything 


Parts 50¢ — Conductor Part $1.25 
(Request Sample Cornet) 


| CHORAL COLLECTION | 


JUNIOR-SENIOR HI 
IN SONG 


S. A. T. 


(with optional Bass) 
by LOIS AND RAYMOND RHEA 


15 choral arrangements of appeal to young 
people — with program notes. This book has 
been written especially to meet the need of 
young tenors and bases with limited range. 


Price $1.00 


| STRING ORCHESTRA | 


WALT DISNEY 
CLASSICS 


for String Orchestra 
Arranged by PHILIP GORDON 
Easy arrangements of tunes from the world- 
famous WALT DISNEY productions—PINOC- 
CHIO, SNOW WHITE, MICKEY MOUSE, 
DUMBO and others. 


Instrumentation 


Advanced Violin — Violin A — Violin B — 
Viola — ‘Cello — Bass — Piano — Full Score 


Parts 85¢ — Piano $1.50 — Full Score $3.00 
(Request Sample Violin A) 


| BAND METHOD | 


GUIDE TO 
THE BAND 


by FRANK ERICKSON & CLARENCE SAWHILL 
Book 1 Beginner — Book 2 Intermediate 


Trains students for band and ensemble play- 
ing as well as develops individual players. 


Request brochure of actual demonstration of the 
method “A New Concept in Training the Beginning 
Band.” 

Parts 85¢ — Conductor’s Manual $4.00 


| STRING METHOD | 


3-WAY METHOD 


Individual — Class — Ensemble Instruction 


BEGINNING STRING MUSICIANSHIP 


and 
INTERMEDIATE STRING MUSICIANSHIP 
by IRVING CHEYETTE & EDWIN SALZMAN 


Parts 85¢ — Conductor’s Manual (to both books) 
$4.00 


(Request sample Violin to both books) 


136 W. 52nd St. 


BROURNE. ine. new vou 19, NY. 
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OLGA WoLF LEWANDO 


ICIA ALBANESE says, “It is not 

enough for an ambitious, un- 
known singer to have just a good 
voice. Every earnest singer, whether 
in the serious or popular field, should 
be able to unfold visually, as well as 
audibly, the meaning of the song as 
a whole.” 

“I love you.” Say that phrase to a 
sweetheart, a father or mother, a 
husband or wife, a young child, a 
friend. Do you say it the same way 
to all? No. It was a revelation to 
see Mme. Albanese’s beauty of face 
and figure blend into an eloquent 
demonstration of “I love you” five 
different ways, all spontaneously and 
naturally. Naturalness is the heart 
of this subject. Enact the text as if it 
were a part of ordinary conversa- 
t10n. 

Ordinary conversation—there’s the 
rub! Many singers talk in a mono- 
tone with an expressionless face. 
They sing that way too. How re- 
freshing it is for even a casual speak- 
er to use rising and falling inflection 
and to punctuate words and phrases 
with meaningful gestures. To hold 
the listener’s attention, remember: 
“It isn’t what you say, it’s how you 
say it.” And that goes for singers 
too. 

You may say, “But I’m not de- 
monstrative; it isn’t natural for me 
to gesture.” Do you really “know 
yourself?” A college student protest- 
ed to her public-speaking professor 
that she never used gestures. “I’m 


The writer of this practical article is the 
wife of Ralph Lewando, music critic and 
singing teacher. Mrs. Lewando teaches the 
dramatics of song and popular piano and 
has authored nine books on music educa- 
tion. The Lewandos teach weekly in New 
York and in Pittsburgh. 
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sure you gesture sometimes,” replied 
the instructor. But the student was 
adamant, “No, I never use my 
hands.” “Oh, come now,” insisted 
the teacher, “you probably gesture 
frequently but you simply aren't 
aware of it.” Wham! The student 
slammed her fist on the desk in a 
powerful gesture, “I tell you I 
don't!” 

Then there’s the one about the 
two Frenchmen waiting for a_ bus 
one bitter cold day. “We've been 
here twenty minutes,” complained 
one, “and you haven't said a word.” 
Retorted the other, “You talk and 
freeze your hands!” 

I might suggest moderation in all 
things but I won't, because modera- 
tion is another thing that should not 
be practiced to excess! 


Familiar Gestures 


Many male singers of popular 
songs flip a flabby fin at vague inter- 
vals. The women revolve their arms 
in gauche geometrical gestures. 
Why? 

And the dead pans! Men put on 
the great stone face regardless of the 
music and text. Women affect a 
sophisticated, slinky, sloe-eyed look 
throughout, even though sometimes 
a surprise fresh phrase is injected. 
A significant change of facial ex- 
pression is seldom visible. 

I’m two hundred per cent for re- 
straint—when occasion demands— 
but singers should take advantage of 
every opportunity to blossom, bub- 
ble and beam; to look, yea, be vi- 
brant and exuberant. 

Take Danny Boy. Read the first 
verse. Unless you're a confirmed pes- 
simist you can glean a glimmer of 


gladness. It comes right out and says 
Danny’s ‘comin’ back when sum- 
mer’s in the meadow” or if not then, 
maybe he’ll come “when the valley's 
hushed an’ white with snow,” for 
she'll “be here in sunshine or shad- 
ow.” It’s a happy thought—if you 
stretch your imagination (go on, 
stretch it, itll do you good)—so 
smile, show your teeth. Other sing- 
ers have a face like an abused basset- 
hound throughout the entire song 
but you wait until the second verse 
for the lugubrious look, pul-/eez! 
Observe a fine actor. He needn't 
utter a word for he can speak vol- 
umes by just tossing his head, tilting 
his chin, lifting an eyebrow. He 
silently shouts with mischievous 
eyes, smiling lips, squared shoulders, 
the forward movement of his trunk, 
even the placing of his feet. 
Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray, the 
spiritual, is a good exercise. Break 
it down this way: say the phrase and 
stress “couldn't.” Facially you puck- 
er your forehead, your eyebrows look 
sad. Give your head a slight negative 
shake. An outward thrust of your 
fingers (close to your body) will do. 
Now stress “couldn’t hear.” Mull 
over the meaning of “hear” and 
you'll agree that when you smell or 
sniff and when you listen, you cock 
your head and your glance from 


(Continued on page 90) 
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Conn flutes have a heritage of quality that 
dates back many years, even before the early "Twenties 
when Meredith Willson of Music Man’ fame 

was playing his Conn flute in the great Sousa Band. The 

Director 14-0 model continues this tradition. 
This Boehm system flute is one which any 

student can be proud to own... excellent appearance, 

easy blowing, light key action, and many 

other famous Conn features. 


$1499 


Your choice — 
nickel or silver finish. 


Complete with case. COPPER SPRINGS | PIVOT SCREWS 
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This new sound-color movie of the Conn Tri-C 
Valve System has just been released. It’s a 15- 
minute “newsreel” that will astound even valve 
experts. But, you don’t have to be an expert to 
clearly see and hear the big difference. Beginner, 
instructor or virtuoso, you should get the facts 
bout Tri-C Valves before buying a cornet, trumpet 
or other brags instrument. 

SEE YOUR CONN DEALER! Presentations of “The 
‘l.-C Story” by a qualified factory representative 
arc now being arranged by Conn Dealers. Ask about 
a showing in your area. There is no cost or obliga- 
tion for this educational service. CONN CORPORATION 
—Elkhart, Indiana. 
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The Nation’s best 


“Your 
Conn 
18-N 
clarinet 
is the 


Leading educators, 
woodwind artists and 
music majors are all voting 
the same: After a “blind- * 
fold”’ comparison of the Conn 
18-N clarinet (at $134.95) 1) 
with four leading name-brand 
clarinets costing up to $350, t 
the winner in test after test is 
Conn 18-N. Many times in 
educator groups, the vote has 
been for the 18-N by more than a 
3 to 1 ratio over all four of the 
competing clarinets added together. 
There have been no hand-picked 
performers. Volunteers from each 
audience have helped perform the tests. 


ALL OVER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Denver, Colorado 
Spokane, Washington 
Fresno, California 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Miami, Florida 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Fairmont, Minnesota 
Richmond, Virginia 
Athens, Georgia 
Lafayette, Indiana 
Dallas, Texas 


If you want to try the Conn 18-N 
“blindfold” test yourself, 


SEE YOUR LOCAL 
CONN DEALER. 


Dayton, Ohio 
New York, New York 
...and many more! 
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Tape Recording for Amateurs 


JOSEPH ZELLE 


N RECENT YEARS tape record- ulating the gain control to avoid 


ers have been acquired by very 
many people. To most of them they 
have been a novelty and little more 
than an intriguing toy. ‘To com- 
posers, musicians, and artists, how- 
ever, even the simple home tape 
recorder has become a valuable tool 
or instrument. 

Most recordings made on_ these 
tape machines sound quite bad and 
amateurish. It is not entirely the 
fault of the machines or the tapes. 
in fact, it is due more to the lack 
of fundamental techniques which 
are second nature with radio and 
recording engineers. By observing a 
few basic rules, good-quality, pro- 
fessional-sounding recordings can be 
made by anyone with a little in- 
terest. It is with this in mind that 
the following list of hints on han- 
dling tapes is given. 

1. The more the machine is used, 
the more maintenance care it will 
need. Little bits of the brown oxide 
coating of the tape become deposited 
on the magnets. This coating is 
actually iron-oxide, and if enough 
of it forms on the magnetic head, it 
will affect the frequency response of 
the recorded tape and its playback. 
Occasional cleaning of the head is 
recommended by the tape recorder 
manufacturer. In most cases, pure 
grain alcohol applied with a clean 
cloth should be sufficient. 

2. A simple recording procedure 
should be adopted. When making 
recordings, first determine the aver- 
age level of loud passages by manip- 


1 graduate of John Carroll University 
and Western Reserve University, Mr. Zelle 
was a member of the technical staff of CBS 
in New York before joining WERE (AM- 
KM-TYV) in Cleveland. He is currently study- 
ing at the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
specializing in theory and harmony. 
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over-modulation. Note this setting of 
the gain control. When the record- 
ing take is to begin, turn off the gain 
control, start the recorder, press the 
record button, then slowly open the 
gain control at the predetermined 
level. After two or three seconds, 
start the recording session. 

When the recording is completed 
wait two or three seconds for the 
sounds to die out naturally. The 
performers must remain quiet dur- 
ing this interval. Then slowly fade 
down the gain control. Only after 
the gain control is completely off 
should the recorder be stopped. 


Geiting Clean Sound 


By starting the tape recorder be- 
fore opening the gain control, and 
turning the gain control off before 
stopping the recorder, the recorded 
sound will be clean, with only the 
desired recording on the tape. All 
extraneous noises will be absent. 
The tape will have a_ professional 
sound, although it will take only 
a few seconds of silence and proper 
sequence in starting and stopping 
the recorder. 

3. Always turn the level controls 
off when through. This precaution 
will require setting the gain or vol- 
ume control each time a recording 
or playback is to take place. Pos- 
sible damage to the loudspeaker, 
blasting and the annoying sound of 
rewind are thus eliminated. 

t. Always set the tape recorder 
at playback position when through. 
Some machines are built to. start 
recording as: soon as turned on to 
record. By keeping the switch in 
playback position, there is never any 
danger of recording over a previous- 
ly recorded tape. Even though the 


mistake may be caught in a second 
or two, enough of the tape may be 
erased to ruin the whole treasured 
recording. 

5. In rewinding or winding fast 
forward, always pull back the gate, 
if your recorder has one. Although 
there is some disagreement about 
this point, it is safer to have the 
fast flying tape away from the mag- 
netic head. This will reduce de-mag- 
netization of the heads. It will also 
reduce the amount of oxide debris 
which will coat the heads. The play- 
back gain control should be off dur- 
ing rewinds. 

6. Always check the recording, 
preferably during the recording. 
Some machines do not make_ pro- 
vision for checking the tape im play- 
back position during recording. In 
such cases, one must trust that all 
the relays and switches operated cor- 
rectly and recording is taking place. 

7. Always check the very last 
portion of a recorded take. After 
the recorder has been stopped. run 
the tane back a few feet, and listen 
carefully to what has just been 
recorded. Note the quality, the vol- 
ume, possible distortion, the 
balance to make sure that your 
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recording has been satistactory. Dis- 
covery of electrical, mechanical, or 
acoustical trouble later will be too 
late. Perhaps the record session will 
not be repeatable. A valuable record- 
ing may be spoiled or lost forever. 

8. Always record at the highest 
Speed available, for quality record- 
ings. The slow speed of 334 inches 
per second may be satisfactory for 
voice or noise recordings. This slow 
speed is very unsatisfactory for qual- 
ity music. Even 714 is only passable 
in quality for the demanding hi-fi 
enthusiast. In Europe, for example, 
Telefunken always records hi-fi at 
60 IPS. 30 IPS is used for ordinary 
recordings. 

9. Always play the tape back on 
the same machine that it was re- 
corded, for best results. No two ma- 
chines run exactly at the same speed. 
Hence the playback might sound 
different enough to offend the highly 
critical ear. Different kinds or brands 
of tape machines will also have dif- 
ferent filter characteristics which will 
also affect the quality of the play- 
back recording. The safest rule in 
recording and broadcasting studios 
is to play the tape on the same ma- 
chine as it was recorded. 

10. Use a fresh new tape for that 
special recording or final take. It 
can be frustrating to have an old 
tape with a highly prized recording 
on it. Tapes deteriorate with age. 
The tape base becomes brittle and 
breaks or cracks very easily. The 
oxide coating on an old tape base 
can produce stuttering, distortion 
and loss of volume. 

ll. Rewind loose tapes. New 
tapes are firmly packed and _ offer 
constant tension to the empty reel 
on the machine. Loosely packed tape 
will unwind in jerks and this jerki- 
ness will distort the original sound 
if it is being recorded. The jerkiness 
will cause distortion in playback of 
even a well-recorded tape. Feel the 
firmness or looseness of a reel of 
tape. Rewind it rather than take a 
risk when in doubt. 

12. Tapes which are not to be 
saved should be run forward onto 
the empty reel. Recording can then 
be made on the opposite end of the 
tape. This system will distribute the 
wear and tear on the entire reel of 
tape, instead of from one end only. 

13. Rewinding the tape is good 
for both the tape base and the iron- 
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oxide coating. The base tends to re- 
tain its flexibility and brittleness is 
counteracted. The oxide coating will 
have print-through reduced. A _re- 
corded tape in storage will tend to 
align the iron-oxide molecules from 
the adjacent portions of the tape. 
Rewinds tend to minimize this 
print-through which causes crosstalk 
and distortion. 

14. Put a leader on 
tape. This leader not only will offer 
a few seconds of extra playing time, 
but can be used to identify the tape, 
to label it, or to include data per- 
tinent to the material on the tape. 
It can also be used for identification, 
by using your own personalized 
leader. 

15. Do not use paper markers in 
the reel of a tape. Strips of paper 
stuck in the reel at various points 
as markers have a tendency to get 
jammed in the reel or the magnetic 
heads. The result is a broken tape 
or a badly damaged one. The oxide 
coating may get scraped off, causing 
noises and distortion in the record- 
ing. The tape base may become 
wrinkled, causing it to break at some 
future and inopportune time. In- 
stead, use a soft grease pencil such 
as is used in commercial art. The 
markings can be made on the plastic 
reel, and later erased when the edit- 
ing has been completed. 

16. Always label or identify the 
tape. A piece of paper slipped edge- 
wise in the reel, or a soft grease pen- 
cil marking of one or two words will 
suffice to identify the recording 
temporarily. Such simple marks will 
avoid loss of a tape through re- 
recording. They will also save many 
hours of hunting through the stock 
of tapes for a particular recording. 

17. A permanent label should 
contain all pertinent facts. It should 
contain the title, the names of the 
performers, the date of the record- 
ing, the running time, the speed of 
the recording and the tape machine. 


every new 


~TUNNER 


Where many recordings have been 
on one tape, these various takes can 
be enumerated on the carton in 
which the tape is saved. All the data 
takes but a few moments to jot 
down, but it will be welcomed at a 
future date, when memory becomes 
hazy. 

18. Tapes with recorded material 
on them should be saved for weeks, 
if possible. The recordings may seem 
useless at the time. Almost invari- 
ably, though, someone will want to 
hear or try the recording. He will 
then be disappointed to learn the 
recording has been erased or lost. 

19. Do not record retakes 
takes previously unsatisfactory. Al- 
together too often, what was con- 
sidered a slight flaw in the record- 
ing, will be of minor importance a 
few takes later. The artists tire, 
more and more mistakes occur as the 
recording session goes on with re- 
peats, until the entire recording ses- 
sion collapses. The first recording, 
had it been saved, would have been 
acceptable after all. 

20. Tapes with material which is 
to be permanently retained should 
be transferred to a disk. Since tapes 
deteriorate with age, produce print- 
through, and might even moulder, 
their permanence is unsure. A re- 
cording to be preserved permanent- 
ly should be placed on instantaneous 
acetate recordings. The tape can 
then be erased for other recorded 
material. 

21. Always keep tapes in their 
cardboard containers. In fact, they 
should be kept in their plastic con- 
tainers as well, especially for storage. 
Air has little chance of attacking the 
tape base and the iron-oxide, result- 
ing in a reasonably fresh tape even 
though it is in storage. 


over 


22. Always use an erased tape. 
Although all recording machines 
erase the old material before record- 
ing the new, not all machines erase 
with the same frequencies or power. 
Hence, a recording on a previously 
recorded tape may have both record- 
ings coming through on some other 
machine. This fault is a common 
source of embarrassment. It has 
ruined many a_ well-planned _play- 
back at a radio station or recording 
studio. A tape that has been first 
erased by an “erase machine” will 
have only the latest recorded ma- 


(Continued on page 61) 
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HERMAN J. 


URING the past few years a 

number of books were pub- 
lished on the subject of “Music as a 
Therapy.” In addition, numerous 
articles have appeared in magazines, 
emphasizing the relationship of mu- 
sic to our mental well-being. Many 
will consider this a comparatively 
new subject, while others will realize 
that music has been recognized as a 
curative since David played the harp 
to drive away the spells of melan- 
cholia from King Saul. 

Many of my listeners will proper- 
ly ask, “Why then the sudden inter- 
est in the subject?” In order to give 
a proper answer, let us turn back the 
pages of history to the 1935-1945 
decade. We all recall the great strain 
of war-time living. Homes were 
broken and families dislocated due 
to the drafting of millions of men 
into the armed forces. 

Physicians who remained on the 
home front were called upon to 
treat patients of their colleagues in 
service. ‘The doctors soon discovered 
that in ever so many cases there was 
no organic basis for the illness de- 
scribed by the patient. Physicians 
assured these individuals that they 
were victims of “war nerves.” The 
physicians consulted their colleagues, 
the psychiatrists, and it was agreed 
that something must be done to help 
these individuals help themselves. 
Many agreed on music’s efficacy in 
such cases and it was decided to rec- 
ommend music as a most wholesome 
pastime. 

We soon found that instead of 
declaring a moratorium on music 
during the war years, there was a 
great increase in music study and 
concert courses were started in vari- 
ous parts of the country. It is grati- 
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ROSENTHAL 


fying to report that the interest kin- 
dled at that time continues. 

In regard to music’s values as a 
recreative force, little more need be 
said at this time. We are fully cog- 
nizant of the significant part that 
music played in maintaining morale 
at camps, points of embarkation and 
convalescent centers. Leaders in the 
field of entertainment and_ the 
world’s greatest artists traveled to all 
corners of the globe to bring cheer 
and encouragement to our service- 
men and women. Many of these per- 
formers never returned. Those who 
did spoke of the great satisfaction 
they received in their role of morale 
builders. When the history of the 
entertainment world is _ written, 
great tribute will be paid to those 
who did such a magnificent job in 
caring for the social and recreational 
needs of our military personnel 
throughout the war years. 


Physical Effects 


At this point I would like to say 
a few words about the therapeutic 
value of music. The first really sci- 
entific experimentation on the in- 
fluence of music on the heart and 
blood vessels was conducted in 1895 
by Drs. Binet and Courtier. The 
physicians found that lively music 
acted as a stimulant to the heart and 
circulation while soft, sad music was 
a depressant. Experiments were con- 
tinued and definite tests were given 
to determine the effect of certain 
compositions on individuals. It was 
necessary to make haste slowly for 
the work was being conducted on a 
scientific basis. The same composi- 
tions were played to the same people 
at different times of the day, in dif- 


ferent kinds of weather, i.e., sunny, 
rainy, etc. The numbers were played 
for those who manifested a great 
interest in music and to those who 
were indifferent. As a result of this 
experimentation, it was proven that 
music definitely affects the blood 
pressure, pulse and respiration of 
the subject. 

All this information that had been 
garnered over the years was warm- 
ly received by the medical men in 
the Army and Navy hospitals. These 
physicians were working with men 
who were to be hospitalized, in many 
cases, for years. Among them were 
amputees, blind and neuro-psychi- 
atric patients. Since the doctors. 
didn’t want to resort to the constant 
use of habit-forming drugs, music 
was found to be an excellent ther- 
apy. It was of course necessary to 
make certain that the proper type 
of music was prescribed. Just as an 
overactive person wouldn’t be 
given adrenalin, so he wouldn't be 
permitted to hear very lively music 
since it stirs up the blood circula- 
tion. These patients listened to such 
numbers as Mendelssohn’s On Wings 
of Song, Schubert’s Du Bist die 
Ruh, Ave Maria and The Serenade. 
The depressed patients used Sousa 
and Goldman marches, 
Ride of the Valkyries and the march 
from Tschaikowsky’s 6th Symphony. 

Because they appreciate music’s 
value, physicians in the New York 
area organized the Doctor’s Sym- 
phony and the group performs selec- 
tions from the symphonic repertoire 
in excellent fashion. Many _physi- 
cians have composed some unusually 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Easier attained with 
REYNOLDS’ Cornets Trumpets 


We have been playing Reynolds Contempora for five years and 
thoroughly enjoy and appreciate them. 

Our Reynolds Contempora Cornets and Trumpets are of the highest 
professional quality in every aspect. Tone, full range response, flexi- 
bility, and true intonation are among its outstanding characteristics. 


Walter Chestnut and John Alexander 
>> Michigan University Band 


Recommend the finest of all band instruments—write for your new 1959 Roth-Reynolds Catalog 
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FRANZ WAXMAN 


HE American music festival is 

a practically unique institution. 
I have often felt that its major draw- 
ing-power is not music per se, but a 
combination of music and summer 
and all this implies. We have some- 
how relegated the concert hall, with 
all the difficulty in buying tickets, 
its lack of air conditioning, its 
crowds, to the dyed-in-the-wool mu- 
sic lover. Who comes to the music 
festival? Besides the “regulars,” there 
are families who can’t afford a baby 
sitter, youngsters on their school va- 
cation, romantic couples who prefer 
Rachmaninoff to rock ’n’ roll, — in 
other words, many people who 
would not often attend concerts in 
the winter. 

What then is the job of the Amer- 
ican music festival? Is it entertain- 
ment or enlightenment? The large 
majority of the festival audience 
does not want to think; it wants to 
sit where it is cool and breezy and 
just listen. The largest and most 
successful festivals have catered too 
much to this audience—and regret- 
tably so for music. 

If the job of the music festival 
is enlightenment, this means that 
large areas of America are not get- 
ting their just share. The large fes- 


One of the music world’s most noted 


conductor-composers, Franz Waxman _ is 
widely recognized for film scores such as 
“Peyton Place,’ “Sayonara,” “The Nun’s 


Story,” “A Place in the Sun” and “Sunset 
Boulevard,” the latter two winning Acad- 
emy Awards. He recently conducted the 
Dallas premiere of his oratorio, “Joshua,” 
as well as the 13th annual Los Angeles 
Music Festival, which he founded in 1947. 
Numerous recordings under his baton are 
available on RCA Victor, Columbia, Capi- 
tol and Decca Records. 
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tivals which have the money, the au- 
dience drawing-power, the big names 
and the major symphony orchestras, 
have become “big business.” They 
have sold their product successfully 
for a number of years and did not 
intend to experiment. The small 
festivals, financially backed against 
the wall, need insurance to guaran- 
tee their continuity and their direc- 
tors are forever torn between artistic 
integrity and the box office. 

If we are to consider the concert 
hall with its expensive, crowded 
schedule as the final goal for all 
soloists and composers, where then 
is our springboard, our proving- 
ground for young artists? How are 
American audiences who do not 
normally attend mid-winter concerts 
to hear the new music created by 
their contemporaries? 


Contemporary Music 


For the past thirteen years, as 
founder and Director of the Los 


Angeles Music Festival, I have tried 


to cope with this problem. I am 
familiar with the audience that 
steadily dribbles out during the 
playing of a new and perhaps diff- 
cult work. IT know that this is the 
same audience that sits through all 
the great “classic repertory” with re- 
spect because it has the stamp of 
tradition and authority, but more 
so because it is familiar. I have 
learned to feel the pulse of the box 
office, but if creating a music festival 
takes a measure of courage and ini- 
tiative, making it successful takes 
imagination, patience and a_ long- 
range view. The festival director 
must learn to balance his program 


and his permanent goals. 

If our audiences come to hear 
Beethoven, we also give them Schoen- 
berg, Honegger, Mahler and _ Stra- 
vinsky. If some walk out, we do not 
quiver in fear, because the empty 
seats are continuously being refilled 
by enlightened music lovers in search 
of a new experience in music. 

We learned from experience that 
music cannot be passive but that 
even summer audiences, properly en- 
couraged, are willing to give them- 
selves in terms of an active desire 
to search for, and find, the emotional 
kernel that is at the heart of any 
good work. Music cannot be pap, 
spoon-fed and rejected if it doesn’t 
go down easily the first time. Instead 
of failure, our experimental festival 
experiences an unusual response 
from both the audience and _ the 
press, which bring rewards. 

We have often heard that our 
music festivals are not on a par with 
those in Europe. I have heard people 
say that we lack glamor, prestige, 
and a dozen other things. Trying to 
compete with the European festival 
on its own terms is, at this point, 


(Continued on page 86) 
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$50,000 | 
worth 
of 


action 


Because no clarinet is better than its key mechanism Boosey & Hawkes has spent more 


than $50,000 in research and development to give Edgware these outstanding features: 
Power-forged, stress tested, nickel silver keys . . . light, well balanced action . . . auto- 
matic bridge key . . . extremely accurate positioning . . . precision correct alignment, 
protected by double locked posts...a “feel” that’s natural and effortless. And all this for 
such modest cost! No wonder Edgware is the world’s most popular clarinet. Retail price 
of Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet Outfit, geriuine grenadilla wood . . . only 
$139.50. Edgware Ebonite Outfit (same key mechanism and features)... only $125.00. 
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Percussion Comes into its Own 


HAT is your reaction to the 

announcement of a_percus- 
sion concert? Would you say, “You 
won’t get me to that!” or “Who ever 
heard of anything that silly?” or 
“What a lot of noise that will be; 
certainly couldn’t be music!” Would 
you attend the concert? Would you 
attend out of curiosity or a genuine 
appreciation for the art form? 

Let us consider the subject his- 
torically. The word percussion comes 
from the Latin meaning to strike. 
Although there are a few imitations 
that the drummer is called upon to 
use that are not played by striking, 
all of the major instruments are 
played in a percussive manner. 
Throughout the greater part of the 
development of other orchestral in- 
struments the drum was delegated 
to the ranks of the military. If mar- 
tial music was being played by the 
orchestra, drums were included in 
the instrumentation to produce the 
characteristic effect. Later imitations 
were called for in program music, 
and the drummer became something 
of a sound effects man. 

Until very recent times, even 
though what the drummer was called 
upon to do required a keen musical 
ear, he was very seldom permitted 
to perform as a soloist and almost 
never in an ensemble, unless it was 
as a military drummer. Today, how- 
ever, the drummer, like other instru- 
mentalists, must have the complete 
well-rounded experience obtained 
through playing in small groups. 
Through ensemble participation he 
has a chance to play the instruments 


for the Fosston (Minnesota) Instrumental 
Music Department. She is a graduate of 
the Bemidji State College and is a mem- 
ber of the Guild of American Percussion- 
ists, the National Association of Rudimen- 
tary Drummers and other organizations. 
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BETTY MASONER 


which, although frequently called 
for in the score, have little or no 
study literature written for them. 


It was in the early thirties that 
the first truly percussion music was 
written and almost immediately 
placed on a shelf to gather dust. The 
public was obviously not ready for 
this form of music. This art form 
lay dormant until the years follow- 
ing the last war when the movement 
to put the percussion ensemble in 
its proper place was begun and 
carried on almost single-handedly by 
Paul Price (then at the University 
of Illinois and now associated with 
the Manhattan School of Music). 
Through the effects of television and 
the improvement of sound-reproduc- 
ing devices, the percussion ensemble 
and percussion instruments in gen- 
eral are becoming accepted musical 
media. With the spread of the move- 
ment it is important that the high 
school student also be given this 
desirable experience in his back- 
ground. With this latter thought in 
mind, we planned our first percus- 


sion concert . . . the first in our area. 
It is without a doubt the northern- 
most community to produce such a 
program and probably the only one 
in a large section of the country 
using high school students. 

Our program was an outgrowth 
of the attempt at ensemble playing 
last year for competition. We re- 
ceived an “A plus” in our state area 
contest and played the Nonet by 
Jack McKenzie at several local con- 
certs. The number met with great 
approval, usually with the comment, 
“I would like to know more about 
the percussion instruments.” Our 
concert program was built with the 
idea of giving the audience a first- 
hand look at the type of things that 
the percussionist can do and also 
training student instrumentalists in 
the performance of the numerous ex- 
amples of contemporary literature 
available for the instruments, as well 
as developing the techniques for the 
various instruments. 

The program was divided into a 


(Continued on page 76) 


Marching Percussion Section, Fosston High School Band, Fosston, Minn. 
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Concerts or Records” 


ECENTLY a solicitor for sub- 

scriptions to a concert course 
called upon a former subscriber who 
had decided not to renew. “Last 
night,” he said, “on radio I heard 
recordings of Paderewski, Rachman- 
inoff and others one will no longer 
hear on the concert stage today. The 
reception was as clear as if I’d been 
sitting in the concert hall. There 
were no audience rustlings to dis- 
turb me. I did not have to rise to 
admit late-comers. I just lay in bed 
in the dark and absorbed the music 
undisturbed.” 

The solicitor made no attempt to 
change the former subscriber’s atti- 
tude. He remarked: “Of course, that 
way you don’t get to see the artists 
in person.” To the music lover who 
has attended concerts throughout 
the years, however, the  solicitor’s 
point may not have been too ac- 
ceptable. Recently a Los Angeles re- 
viewer of a piano recital by a well- 
known performer observed: 

“After hearing the pianist for a 
second time, I am surer than ever 
that his off-beat concert behavior is 
probably an international facade to 
add glamour to his musical person- 
ality. The unkempt appearance, the 
low chair, the  chin-in-keyboard 
stance, the crossed legs and the noisy 
heel-toe rhythmic bit add up to ec- 
centricity. These features certainly 
detract from what, if one doesn’t 
look at the man, becomes persuasive 
musical artistry. I’ve had it twice 
and am firmly resolved to hear him 
more frequently—on records!” 

To be sure, the chief value in lis- 
tening to great music is not seeing it, 
but, rather, hearing it. Nevertheless, 
any large city is likely to have en- 
thusiasts who ask themselves during 
the year, “Shall I go to the concert 
tonight or stay home and hear an 
equally good recorded artist on the 
radio?” 
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AUBREY B. HAINES 


The question is good. It bears 
looking into, even though the an- 
swer may never be final for one who 
investigates it thoroughly. Several 
years ago a demonstration was given 
in New York’s Carnegie Hall of 
sound reproduction by the British 
engineer, G. A. Briggs. He had re- 
cordings played from the stage, as 
well as music by artists onstage. At 
times the records would be shut off 
so that live music could take over. 
Then the action would be reversed. 

The audience felt that the re- 
corded music had been too dimly 
reproduced. Briggs meant to repro- 
duce the records at the same volume 
intensity as the live music had on- 
stage. He intended to present “con- 
cert hall reproduction” in Carnegie 
Hall. If it did not reproduce effec- 
tively, perhaps there was a lesson to 
be learned. 


An Experiment 


His direct comparisons between 
“live” music and the identical music 
prerecorded on the same stage by the 
same musicians was most revealing. 
The musical flow in these composi- 
tions was continuous. The volume 
remained the same at the natural 
“live” level as the sound changed 
from that made by onstage musi- 
cians to that which came from loud- 
speakers and then went back again. 

Strangely enough, not even the 
large orchestral recordings, spread 


out all over the stage by four loud- 
speakers, sounded as loud as was 
desired. Thus the irregularity of re- 
corded music was revealed when pre- 
sented in the concert hall. In this 
way, Briggs proved that a large con- 
cert hall faithfully reveals each tech- 
nical mistake and acoustical irregu- 
larity in: recorded music, especially 
when compared with live music. In- 
contrast, however, the average living 
room where many persons hear re- 
cordings or radio records gracefully 
conceals almost all these mistakes. 
The listener is happier with them. 
Hence “concert hall reproduction” 
is not required on home _ phono- 
graphs or radios. 

How much does the average music 
lover today take his concert listening 
for granted? He sinks into a com- 
fortable chair and turns a dial. Sud- 
denly the room is filled with great 
music. Yet this same music could 
not have been heard in most homes 
over fifty years ago. Only in the 
opera houses or concert halls of a 
few of the world’s largest cities could 
such a musical feast be devoured. 

Today, however, preserved in 
one’s record albums or on tapes for 
as long as he lives are the musical 
thoughts, patterns, and lyrics of the 
world’s foremost composers. The 
method of installing one’s high- 
fidelity apparatus affects the quality 
of the reproduction he receives. The 
more cubic space devoted to the 
speaker compartment, the better the 
result. 

A speaker system offers best per- 
formance when installed in a corner 
of the room. Corner enclosures espe- 
cially improve bass tones. High- 
fidelity equipment of good quality 
can give more than twenty years’ 
faithful service in the average home. 

No sooner had_ high-fidelity re- 
cordings reached a high peak of 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Accordions for Young and Old 


ALFRED MAYER 


NE of the most popular instru- 

ments in the country today, 
the accordion, is also the easiest to 
play. The fact that one can press 
one button and cause nine tones to 
sound in the first lesson is the basic 
reason for this ease of learning. Not 
only are the chords produced me- 
chanically, but so is the pitch! This 
means that people with no pitch dis- 
crimination are capable of playing 
the accordion; in fact, this experi- 
ence has resulted in the correction 
of this shortcoming in many stu- 
dents. 

Due to the ease of learning the 
instrument, children can start young. 
I recommend six as the launching- 
point. The ability to recognize seven 
letters and five numerals is all that 
is required of the student. At the 
other extreme, I’ve had students as 
old as seventy-six. Many instruments 
(such as the wind family) are strictly 
for younger people; the accordion 
can be played right until one’s last 
days. The ease of learning the in- 
strument creates a feeling of attain- 
ment and accomplishment rapidly. 
For this reason, the accordion can 
readily be recommended as a_ basic 
instrument before the study of any 
other instrument! 

In years gone by, accordions were 
heavy; this kept many people from 
taking up the study of the instru- 
ment. Florid designs of the key- 


Alfred Mayer is a graduate of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, at present on the 
faculty of Brooklyn College. He was direc- 
tor of the accordion department at the 
Henry Street Settlement in New York for 
six years. His appearances have included 
radio, stage, screen, television and concerts, 
and he has taught at Columbia High 
School, Montclair High School and else- 
where. Mr. Mayer’s works are not only 
well-known in the United States, but have 
been used in Europe, Canada and Japan. 
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board, generous proportions (people 
felt that unless the instrument was 
large, they weren’t getting their 
money's worth), heavier materials 
(steel, wood, etc.) all contributed to 
the weight of the instrument. The 
average 120-bass accordion then 
weighed about twenty-seven pounds! 
Today, by the use of aluminum, bet- 
ter design and more cempact shapes, 
manufacturers have whittled down 
the weight to twelve-and-one-half 
pounds. These same instruments are 
now greatly improved in other ways. 
(One consumer research firm esti- 
mated that accordion improvements 
in the past five years overshadow the 
progress in the preceding twenty-five 
years!) 

Probably the greatest contributing 
factor to the popularity of the ac- 
cordion is the use of study methods 
designed to entertain as well as 
teach the novice. In the past, most 
methods were academic; they prog- 


—Sketch by Marjorie Cohen 


ressed at such speed that the student 
was lost within a few lessons. The 
goal then was to produce a concert 
artist. In our present-day approach, 
the teacher is aiming at a greater 
percentage of the population. He 
tries to interest the average student 
and provide him with knowledge 
gained enjoyably. The student also 
progresses at a more moderate rate, 
so that he can grasp and absorb the 
material. Each problem is presented 
in a clear, intelligible manner and 
thoroughly digested before going on 
to a new one. 

The accordion is a wind instru- 
ment and has comparatively little 
relationship to the piano. On the 
right hand, to be sure, the keys are 
arranged step-wise as on the piano; 
however, the hand and arm _posi- 
tions are quite different. The touch, 
too, is more like that of the organ 
than the piano. The only reason 
that the accordion was ever called 
the piano-accordion was to differen- 
tiate it from the piano keyboard and 
the button keyboard which preceded 
it. The sustained, singing tone of the 
accordion is much like that pro- 
duced on a reed organ. Dr. York, of 
the Detroit Conservatory, dubbed 
the instrument “The Little Sister 


(Continued on page 65) 
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YOUR BEST 
BRASS INVESTMENT... 


COUESNON 


Band Instruments 
Made in Paris, France 


The Couesnon trademark signifies 130 years of 
manufacturing skill. 


Couesnon instruments are famous for their 
matchless tone and technical perfection. Made of 
the finest French brass, to conform to 

American band requirements, they are products 
of artist-designer and master craftsmen 
collaboration through every stage 
of manufacture. 


For all their special custom features 
and outstanding musical qualities, 
Couesnon band instruments are priced — 
with your budget in mind. 


Valuable Free Offer to Band Directors: 
For a limited time — complete GOLDMAN 
BAND 1958 concert repertoire and 
program notes, in bound edition. 

Write Gretsch, Dept. G-J. 


GRETSCH 


The Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., Dept. MJ-99 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, New York. 


Couesnon Trumpet, Cornet, Trombone, Bell Front Baritone, Bell Front Alto, BB») Bass, Ey Bass * WRITE FOR COUESNON BRASS CATALOG 
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Song Slides 
at the Nickelodeon 


JOHN W. RIPLEY 


HE time was a summer evening 

during the year 1906. Inside 
the town’s only nickelodeon, The 
Bijou, it was hot and stuffy. One 
reel of the aptly nicknamed “flick- 
ers” had just ended. Another reel 
would complete the half-hour movie 
show. Now was the time for the 
customary understatement to be 
screened: “One Moment Please 
While the Operator Changes Reels.” 
But this time it was different: 

The Management Takes Pleas- 

ure in Presenting An _ Extra- 

Added Attraction, Your Favorite 

Vocalist — Mr. Harold Mc- 

Queeney, Singing a New Ballad 

WON’T YOU COME OVER 

TO MY HOUSE? 
Illustrated From Life With 
Colored Lantern Slides. 

The young man, whom we'll call 
Harold McQueeney, was a tenor, a 
semi-professional. Harold was a reg- 
ular soloist in the town’s most 
fashionable church. His services 
were in constant demand for lawn 
sociables, amateur minstrels and 
higher-priced funerals. On this night 
at the Bijou, Harold was about to 
enter the ranks of “song-illustrators,” 
the billing accorded solely to pro- 
fessional slide singers. 

The house pianist struck the 
opening chord of the ballad’s intro- 
duction. Simultaneously there ap- 


John W. Ripley, of Topeka, Kansas, is 
the owner of the world’s largest and most 
interesting collection of old-fashioned song 
slides. He has lectured frequently on his 
hobby and written articles for various mag- 
azines, appearing most recently in “The 
American Heritage,” with illustrations in 
color. His nostalgic recollections are an 
established part of musical Americana. 
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peared on the screen a_ blown-up 
facsimile of the sheet music’s cover. 
This was the title slide which, after 
a few seconds dissolved into a slight- 
ly over-colored pastoral view that 
properly set the scene for the first 
line of the song: 

“The time was in June: the bees 

humm’d a tune; 
The perfume of roses 
fill’d the air.” 

Now, with suitable pathos, Ilus- 
trator McQueeney proceeded to un- 
fold a touching story of the affection 
of a wealthy, childless matron for a 
poor little lass who lived across the 
way. As each line of the ballad was 
sung, a new picture appeared to 
effectively point up the narration. 

Here was a new, emotion-packed 
experience for the Bijou’s patrons. 
Its tug at the heartstrings was cer- 
tain to pull the customer back for 
more. Then and there a new crop 
of song slide fans were born. 


“The Little Lost Child” 


Thus, Harold McQueeney intro- 
duced the illustrated song or, more 
correctly, the solo part of the song, 
to the assorted gentry at the Bijou 
just as ten thousand other illustra- 
tors were destined to present the 
innovation to as many nickel thea- 
tres across the nation. By 1910 prac- 
tically every nickelodeon in the land 
and hundreds of vaudeville houses 
were featuring singers with song 
slides. 

Following the second chorus of 
every illustrated song came the all- 
important finale. That was when 
the audience got into the act. Words 
of the chorus were flashed on the 
screen, headed by an_ invitation, 
ALL JOIN IN THE CHORUS. 
Now came the time for the illus- 
trator to generate sufficient enthusi- 
asm for a community sing. At times 
his efforts in this direction were 
disappointing. However, on one of 
those not infrequent occasions when 
the audience had been sparked into 
lustily singing not one but a half- 
dozen choruses of a new song, two 
disparate results were bound to oc- 
cur. First, to the utter disgust of the 
projectionist, the glass chorus slide 
would crack up from overheating. 
Second, within a few days sheet 
music sales of the new song would 
show a marked upturn at local or 
neighborhood music stores. Actually, 
the illustrated song was a unique 
merchandising device with entertain- 
ment thrown in. 

Few nickelodeon-goers ever knew 
that song slides were made to order 
for music publishers. For many years 
the illustrated song was regarded in 
the publishing trade as the best and 
fastest plug for new titles. Thus, the 
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fates of hundreds, probably thou- 
sands of new popular songs were 
dependent upon their reception by 
the nickelodeon set. 

Distribution of slides to theatres 
was handled mostly by film ex- 
changes. Rental fees ranged from one 
dollar for a set of slides of a current 
song hit to as little as three-for-a- 
dollar for passé tunes. 

Some ten years before the illus- 
trated song was adopted as standard 
nickelodeon fare, patrons of music 
halls, rathskellers and other night 
spots were regularly entertained by 
name singers who used slides. Among 
the celebrated illustrators were Del- 
la Fox, Minnie Schult, Alonzo Hatch 
and the mystery-cloaked Lady in 
White. About the same time audi- 
ences in the best variety theatres 
were catching the illustrator acts of 
many names made famous by an- 
other innovation, the new phono- 
graph. This select group included 
Ada Jones, Manuel Romain, Franck- 
lyn Wallace and Joe Maxwell who, 
with his projectionist-arranger-slide- 
maker partner, Alfred Simpson, re- 
putedly had the highest paid illus- 
trator act in vaudeville. 

Oldtimers recall a suprise element 
injected by Maxwell & Simpson dur- 
ing their concluding ballad, The 
Man with the Ladder and the Hose. 
While singing the last line of the 
second chorus, ‘““He’s the Man With 
the Ladder and the Hose,” Max- 
well, attired in the navy blue uni- 
form of a fire-fighter, would point 
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dramaccally to the screen at the pre- 
cise moment a wholly unexpected 
picture appeared—a_ gigantic por- 
trait of the local fire chief. Not only 
did the stunt always stop the show; 
it also endeared the theatre man- 
agement to the fire department. 

There is a general agreement 
among music historians that the first 
custom-made, live model song slides 
were made and used during the 
year 1894, to illustrate a new ballad, 
The Little Lost Child. The sob song 
was the product of a new song- 
writing-publishing team, Edward B. 
Marks and Joseph W., Stern. Largely 
because of its novel presentation, 
The Little Lost Child soon became 
a sound hit, and its publishers, Jos. 
W. Stern & Co. (now the Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation) got off 
to a flying start. 

From 1908 through 1911 the pop- 
ularity of the illustrated song 
amounted to a national fad. But in 
1912 production of song slides was 
halted by several leading music pub- 
lishers. A new craze in popular 
music, the dance song, was then 
threatening the sentimental ballad 
and its staunchest aide, the illus- 
trated song. Although slide-makers 
tried desperately to catch the lively 
tempo of such tunes as The Gaby 
Glide and Alexander's Ragtime 
Band, their dance-song illustrations 
failed completely to catch the spirit 
of the dance. By 1914 the song slide 
business had ended. 

Attempts to revive the use of song 


slides, first during World War lI, 
and again during the mid-twenties, 
met with only fair success. In mov- 
ing picture theatres (the lowly 
nickelodeon had completely van- 
ished) organists at their mighty con- 
soles tried valiantly to encourage 
audiences to sing along to words 
projected from glass slides. Strictly 
community singing! Then came 
words on film with the animated 
Bouncing Ball. Just as movie-goers 
were catching on to the fun of fol- 
lowing the Bouncing Ball, along 
came another innovation that put 
an end to Bouncing Ball song slides, 
theatre organists and their songfests. 
It was an electronic devil—the sound 
track of the talking picture. So, the 
illustrated song was ended, definite- 
ly. Today its memory just barely 
lingers on. 


ASCAP CATALOG 


HE American Society of Com- 

posers, Authors and Publishers 
(ASCAP) has published a 375-page 
catalog of symphonic and concert 
music in its repertory, listing com- 
posers and works, instrumentation, 
duration of performance time, pub- 
lishers and sources from which ma- 
terial may be obtained. 

ASCAP President, Stanley Adams, 
writes: “The bulk of this catalog, 
representing but a small fraction of 
the entire ASCAP repertory, deals 
with works which are essentially 
symphonic in concept, although we 
have also included a representative 
number of excerpts and orchestral 
suites from stage works.” 

The Society is mailing the catalog 
to symphony orchestras, radio sta- 
tions and music libraries of various 
colleges and universities. Their of- 
fices are at ee Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. 


The Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra introduced Benjamin Britten’s 
violin concerto recently, with the 
solo part played by Bronislay Gim- 
pel. The concert also included Hon- 
egger’s Pacific 231 (Portrait of an 
Express Engine) and the familiar 
symphony by César Franck. 
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LOOK TO 
RCAVICTOR 
RECORDS 
FOR 


THE RCA VICTOR BASIC RECORD 
LIBRARY FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: 21 albums, each with notes 
for teachers. 375 classical, modern, folk 
selections. Rhythms, listening, singing, 
special activities material. Non-break- 
able “45” or 78 rpm records. IDEA: 
Correlate “Patriotic Songs of America” 
‘ album with history classes. 


FIESTA OF 
FOLK DANCES 


MICHAEL HERMAN’S 
FOLK DANCE ORCH. 


RCA VICTOR WORLD OF FOLK 
DANCES. 7 L.P. albums (or 21 “45” 
Extended Play albums), available sing- 
ly or as a complete graded series. Each 
album includes illustrations, diagrams, 
and instructions. 85 dances, authentic 
music, strong tempo, high-quality, 
durable recordings. IDEA:Recom- 
mended for physical education classes. 


NOW AVAILABLE: 8th EDITION OF RCA VICTOR EDUCATIONAL RECORD CATALOG j RCA VICTOR RECORD DIVISION | NAME 
Y 
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NEW SYMPHONY ORCH. OF LONDON 
ANDER GIBSON, COND 


RCA VICTOR RED SEAL ALBUMS 
offer the world’s greatest artists in 
definitive performances of the classical 
repertoire, including everything from 
the ten-volume “History of Music in 
Sound” to collections of short fantasies 
like “Witches’ Brew” (shown). IDEA: 
Use ‘Witches’ Brew” for Halloween 
and other special-program occasions. 


RCA VICTOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
ALBUMS give authentic models for 
conversational, idiomatic French and 
Spanish. “Modern French by Sound” 
(shown) comes in all 3 speeds with 90- 
page textbook. ‘New World Spanish,” 
with 337-page textbook, available in 
L.P. or “45” only. IDEA: Correlate 
with international studies. 


RCAVicTOR | 


TEST SOUND AROUND 
WORDS AND MUSIC BY 
SUSAN OTTO & WILLIAM R. MAYER 


RCA VICTOR SOCIAL STUDIES AL- 
BUMS: Newest album designed for cor- 
relation with social studies is ‘Hello, 
World!” (narrated by Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt), a musical travelogue. Chil- 
dren learn the word for “hello” in many 
languages, hear the authentic music of 
six nations. IDEA: Build a U.N. Day 
program around this new L.P. album. 


r ns 


HELEN HAYES 


RAYMOND MASSEY 
THOMAS MITCHELL 


RCA VICTOR LANGUAGE ARTS 
ALBUMS. “Poet’s Gold’”’ (shown), an 
excellent two-volume L.P. series for 
elementary and high schools, includes 
My Last Duchess, Gray’s Elegy, The 
Raven, 12 others. Companion volume 
includes The Children’s Hour, The An- 
cient Mariner, 19 others. IDEA: Use 
in literature and speech classes. 


Dept. 301, 155E. 24th St., N.Y., N.Y. 
Please maii my 


1959-60 RCA Victor | ADDRESS. 


ZONE STATE 


@ RCA VICTOR @) bem 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Music Criticism: A Point of View 


OMPARED with either literary 

4 criticism or art criticism, mu- 
sic criticism, past and present, has 
been and is in a naive and relatively 
underdeveloped state. There are no 
musical counterparts for Sidney, 
Dryden, Johnson, Hazlitt, Coleridge, 
Poe, Arnold, Tolstoy, Pater, Baude- 
laire. There are no contemporary 
musical counterparts for Richards, 
Brooks, Eliot, Burke, Blackmur, Fry, 
Reed. There are no twentieth cen- 
tury movements in American music 
criticism that parallel New Human- 
ism or New Criticism. And there are 
no essays on music criticism by 
American music critics that square 
with Brander Matthews’ An Apology 
for Technic, H. L. Mencken’s The 
Critical Process, Irving Babbitt’s The 
Critic in American Life, or Richard 
P. Blackmur’s Language as Gesture. 
With few exceptions, professional 
music critics have apparently been 
content to describe and appraise mu- 
sic and musical performances, and 
have been little concerned with such 
matters as their approach to critic- 
ism, their principles and methods of 
working, and even the rationale un- 
derlying their judgments. M. D. Cal- 
vocoressi adapted a method of liter- 
ary criticism of J. M. Robert’s to 
music criticism (Musical Criticism, 
London, 1923); Oscar Thompson 
simplified, elaborated and further 
extended Calvocoressi’s adaptation 
(Practical Musical Criticism, New 
York, 1934); and Virgil Thomson 


Jack M. Watson, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Music Faculty of Indiana Uni- 
versity, regularly edits the “Music Edu- 
cators’ Round Table” for this magazine. 
While on leave of absence, he is substitut- 
ing for that department a series of articles 
on music criticism, of which this is the 
first. Further details concerning this new 
feature will be found on the editorial 
page of this issue. 


JACK M. WATSON 


sketched the outline of a method 
of music criticism (The Art of Judg- 
ing Music, New York, 1948) which 
in approach appears to be akin to 
an adaptation from gestalt psycholo- 
gy by James L. Mursell (The Psy- 
chology of School Music Teaching, 
with Mabelle Glenn, New York, 
1938). But these are exceptions. 

Some writers, mostly composers, 
have taken the trouble to state and 
defend their aesthetic credos—Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Wagner, Debussy, 
Hanslick, Schoenberg, Hindemith, 
Stravinsky, to name a few. But these, 
too, are exceptions; furthermore, 
their statements are more in the 
realm of music-aesthetic theory than 
criticism. The history of music crit- 
icism is rather largely a history of 
reviews by music critics and what the 
historian has been able to derive 
from these writings in the way of 
idealogical change (Max Graf, Com- 
poser and Critic, W. W. Norton, 
New York, 1946). 

With the immense increase of in- 
terest in music and musical activity 
which has taken place in the United 


States during the past few years, and 
with the parallel development of 
graduate programs in music in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
country, the time seems at hand 
when those who are involved in this 
exciting and rapidly expanding en- 
terprise—professional and lay alike— 
should give serious attention to the 
problem of music criticism. In a way, 
and in an important way, we are all 
music critics except for the final jour- 
nalistic task of committing thought 
and judgment to paper. And as 
teachers, performers, composers, the- 
orists and informed consumers, what 
we do (and our enjoyment of music 
itself, for that matter) in no small 
degree is conditioned by these 
thoughts and judgments. 

Naively and mistakenly, the term 
“criticism” is sometimes equated 
with “fault finding”; — some profes- 
sional musicians might say this comes 
as a result of valid inference from 
the published reviews of music crit- 
ics. But musical consumers, too, may 
have had something to do with it. 
Some years ago, Olga Samaroff re- 
ported that during her three-year 
period ‘as music critic for the New 
York Evening Post, her fan mail in- 
variably increased after she had writ- 
ten an unfavorable review. The most 
scathing criticism she ever received, 
she said, came from a man who com- 
plained that she had written favor- 
able reviews for an entire week. She 
quoted him as saying that a good 
music critic is one who knows enough 
to find the shortcomings in music 
and musicians; that anyone can hear 
what is good (Olga Samaroff, Music 
and Criticism, Cambridge, Mass., 
1948). But regardless of cause, the 
misconception constitutes a perver- 
sion of the term and the concept it 
represents. Criticism in its Greek or- 
igin meant judgment, and this is un- 
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doubtedly the most important sense 
in which it is used in serious critical 
circles today. 

A distinction is sometimes made 
in literary criticism between the 
“elucidatory” and the “judicial” as 
alternative types of criticism. But ac- 
cording to two authorities in the 
field, René Wellek and Austin War- 
ren, while the separation is possible, 
i.e., between the exegesis of meaning 
(Deutung) and the judgment of val- 
ue (Wertung), it is rarely either prac- 
ticed or practicable (Theory of Lit- 
erature, New York, 1956). The same 
can be said for criticism in the field 
of music, whether it be the published 
product of a professional critic or 
scholar, or the unwritten comments 
of a teacher, musician, or serious 
amateur. Both elements, explanation 
and evaluation, are essential if a 
piece of criticism is to be compre- 
hensive and complete. 

There seems to have been some 
tendency in the past dozen years or 
so for critics to stress the evaluative 
and the purely descriptive and to 
slight the explanatory. This excerpt 
from a review by the eminent com- 
poser and critic, Virgil Thomson, of 
the New York City Opera Compa- 
ny’s performance of Pelléas et Méli- 
sande in the late forties illustrates 
the point: 

Miss Teyte sang beautifully. So 

did Mary Kreste, as Genevieve. 

Carlton Gauld, as Golaud, was the 

best of all, though the role lies a 

shade high for him. Virginia Has- 

kins, as Yniold, was excellent. Nor- 
man Scott, as Arkel, was a pleas- 
ure, too. Fernand Martel, a Can- 
adian, who sang Pelléas, got better 
as the evening went on. He is not 
yet at home, I think, on stages and 
does not project completely. His 
voice, though pretty, is neither 
large nor expressive; and _ he 
mouths a bit, singing the while in 
his throat. But he has musical 
taste and sings a lovely French. 

(Music Right and Left, New York, 

1951). 

Mr. Thomson deals freely in value 
judgments about the singing and 
performance of the artists, but he of- 
fers little in the way of insight into 
the bases of his judgments. 

This inclination to ignore or slight 
the explanatory is unfortunate. For 
if the writing about music and 
musical performances, especially in 
newspapers and weekly periodicals 
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(and this is where the bulk of music 
criticism, in the United States at 
least, is published), is to have educa- 
tional value—and one can hardly see 
how it could be justified on other 
grounds—music critics must explain 
all manner of things, technical and 
otherwise, to their readers; and when 
they fail on this score, they are pass- 
ing up a great opportunity to extend 
and deepen the musical understand- 
ing and the enjoyment of their read- 
ing clientele. Within the limits of 
verbal communication, the same is 
true for the non-professional critic. 


The relationship between evalua- 
tion and explanation should never 
be lost sight of by critics, for unless 
the reasons for value judgments and 
their bases are made clear, consum- 
ers are subject to what semanticists 
sometimes call “oracle-ism,” pro- 
nouncements from on high. One 
may be entertained by a clever piece 
of writing and may enjoy its literary 
quality, but one learns little about 
music or musical performance from 
a treatment such as this by Shaw: 

. Miss Macintyre... was... 
the favorite of the evening. She is 
undoubtedly an interesting young 
lady; and the pit, captivated by 
her auburn hair and her Scottish 
beauty, resolved, to a man, to see 
her triumphantly through. And 
they did. Whenever she threw her- 
self at the footlights in the heroic 
elation of youth, and sent a vigor- 
ous B natural tearing over them, 
the applause could hardly be re- 
strained until the fall of the cur- 
tain. But whether it is that I have 
seen so many stage generations of 
brave and bonnie lassies doing this 
very thing (and too many of them 
have since lost the power of doing 
that without ever having acquired 
the power of doing anything bet- 
ter), or whether because my own 
hair is more or less auburn, the 
waves of enthusiasm broke over 
me as over a rock, damping me 
without moving or warming me. 
(Shaw on Music, Doubleday & Co., 
New York, 1955). 

Some critics and other workers in 
the arts take a strong position against 
any kind of intellectual or systematic 
approach to aesthetic evaluation, 
justifying their stand in some cases 
with the maxim De gustibus non est 


disputandum. This philosophy goes 
by various names,—subjectivism, in- 
dividual relativism, impressionism. 
Some proponents of the view argue 
that one’s likes and dislikes are pure- 
ly personal and individual affairs. 
Stephen Pepper, who is not a pro- 
ponent, sums it up this way: 

If you like one artist and I like 

another, that is a psychologically 

interesting difference between us, 
and that is all that can be legiti- 
mately said about it. I may judge 
your taste on the basis of mine 
and disapprove of your likes and 
dislikes, but all that that indicates 
is that your likes and mine do not 
agree. I may seek to persuade you 
to my ways of feeling. But even if 

I succeed, all it means is that our 

likings now agree where previous- 

ly they disagreed. (Principles of 

Art Appreciation, Harcourt Brace, 

New York). 

Impressionistic criticism. (or what- 
ever one wishes to call it) in its 
more developed state admits to be- 
ing a partial biography of the critic 
himself—an account of his likes and 
dislikes, and of his impressions when 
he heard a particular piece of music 
played by a particular orchestra, 
saw a specific play, or read a certain 
poem. Basically, the approach is 
psychological because it focuses at- 
tention not on the object of stimu- 
lation, the work of art, but on the 
responding organism, the perceiver 
himself. Values are assayed on the 
basis of the effect of the art work 
on the critic. Some critics, however, 
who actually judge in this psycho- 
logical way, fail to make this clear, 
and they tend to frame their criti- 
cisms as if the alleged values were 
more or less innate characteristics 
of the works themselves. Much of 
the romantic music criticism of the 
late 19th century leaned in this di- 
rection, and so does a considerable 
body of today’s. 

Wellek and Warren point to a 
spurious contrast existing in some 
older manuals on criticism, a con- 
trast between “impressionistic” criti- 
cism on the one hand and “judicial” 
criticism on the other. The distinc- 
tion, they say, is misleadingly named. 
While the latter type, they reason, 
appeals to rules or principles as ob- 
jectives, the former often flaunts its 
lack of public reference; yet in ac- 
tual practice it is an unavowed form 
of judgment by an expert whose 
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taste is to serve as a norm for less 
subtle sensibilities. This tendency 
toward rank yet implicit authori- 
tarianism is often evident both in 
the published reviews of professional 
music journalists and in the verbal 
comments of other musicians and 
music teachers. 

“Eriger en lois ses impressions 
personnelles, c'est le grand effort 
d’um homme s’il est sincére.” This 
quotation from Remy de Gour- 
mont’s Lettres a L’Amazon, which 
T. S. Eliot (The Sacred Wood, 
1920) used as the epigraph to “The 
Perfect Critic,” succinctly points up 
this all too human tendency of work- 
ers (and consumers) in the arts. It 
also leads to one of the prime propo- 
sitions of this article—a proposition 
stemming from a feeling of need to 
make explicit this tendency in mu- 
sical evaluation and to argue for 
conscious effort on the part of music 
critics to control their inclination 
“to convert impression into law.” 


In essence the proposition is this: 
Irrespective of one’s intentions, his 
level of sophistication, and his 
awareness of the process and its in- 
volvements, he judges music and its 
performance neither in a vacuum 
nor as unique entity, but according 
to a veritable network of interlock- 
ing values; and because of this, the 
more a music critic—professional or 
amateur—is aware of this evaluative 
process and the nature of his own 
musical and other relevant values, 
and the more he takes all of this 
into account in making his apprais- 
als, the better job he will do of his 
‘judging and whatever related ac- 
tivity it affects. 

If one attempted to enumerate 
and categorize the various kinds of 
values that can and do impinge 
upon and affect judgments of music 
and musical performance, he would 
arrive at a long and complex list 
of intricately interrelated factors. 
There would be values concerned 
with the music itself—its structure 
and technique, its style, its expres- 
sive content, its function, its na- 
tionality, its instrumental or vocal 
setting, its originality; values re- 
lated to performance—approach 
(subjective, objective), overall inter- 
pretation, tradition, style, phrasing, 
tempo, dynamic level and variation, 
rhythm, balance, technical accuracy, 
virtuosity; values peculiar to per- 
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formance media—tone quality, tech- 
nique, style, tradition; values related 
to overall programs—work or works 
performed, order of numbers, indi- 
vidual performers; values associated 
with particular composers and their 
music—background and personal 
characteristics, musical idiom, idio- 
matic consistency; values related to 
individual conductors or other per- 
forming artists—background and per- 
sonal characteristics, technique, style, 
tone quality; values peculiar to par- 
ticular types of performance—opera, 
oratorio, concert, recital; values con- 
cerned with stagecraft—stage pres- 
ence, stage setting, dramatic pro- 
duction, characterization and other 
phases of acting, and so on. 


Identifying Values 


Obviously, if one is to be aware 
of and is to take his particular 
values into account in formulating 
his judgments about music, he must 
first identify them. Unfortunately, 
this is not a simple task. It is not 
easy to turn an analytical and cri- 
tical eye upon one’s self. Oscar 
Thompson described an interesting 
experiment along this line in a 
course in music criticism which he 
taught at the Curtis Institute. Early 
in the term he asked each member 
of the class to draw up a credo or 
confession of his musical biases, an 
assignment which proved exceeding- 
ly difficult. Some students could dis- 
cover, he reported, only that they 
liked what was “good” and disliked 
what was “bad”; others had difficulty 
in identifying any positive biases; 


one student, an instrumentalist, who 
was confident he had no presupposi- 
tions, could scarcely be induced to 
hear any music that involved the 
human voice. Perhaps more mature 
musicians would experience less diffi- 
culty than Thompson’s students; 
perhaps not. But the difficulty of the 
process in no way lessens its im- 
portance. 

To claim that adherence to this 
principle of value-system analysis 
alone would produce valid and re- 
liable musical judgment would be 
to grossly oversimplify the nature 
and requisites of musical evaluation. 
Broad and comprehensive knowl- 
edge and understanding and great 
musical sensitivity (as well as com- 
municative skill) are also essential. 
And this knowledge and understand- 
ing and musicianship must be inte- 
grated if it is to be of maximum 
effectiveness. T. S. Eliot’s notion of 
tradition might well serve as a sort 
of catalyst in bringing this about. 
Space permits but brief reference 
to this stimulating idea—an idea that 
may well hold substantial potential- 
ity for a theory of music criticism: 

No poet, no artist of any art, 
has his complete meaning alone. 

His significance, his appreciation 

is the appreciation of his relation 

to the dead poets and artists. You 
cannot value him alone; you must 
set him, for contrast and compari- 
son, among the dead. I mean this 
as a principle of aesthetic, not 
merely historical, criticism. The 
necessity that he shall conform, 
that he shall cohere, is not one- 
(Continued on page 84) 


MONKEY CONCERT, from the Etching after Teniers by Coryn Boel, Netherlands, 
early 17th Century. 


—Courtesy Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
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For the music that keeps you young in spirit... 


Choose today’s most creative musical 
instrument...the HAMMOND ORGAN 


Most creative instrument because... 

You can command thousands of tones, and blend them as easily 
as an artist blends colors—only on the Hammond Organ. This 
immense range of beautiful tones is made possible for you by 
Hammond’s exclusive “Harmonic Drawbars.” 

You can play unusual percussion effects simply by changing 
touch on the keys—only with the Hammond Organ. With Hammond’s 
exclusive “Touch-Response Percussion” you can easily bring per- 
cussion in and out from one note or chord to another. 

You will never have tuning problems interfere with your play- 
ing — on the Hammond Spinet Organ. For the Hammond Spinet has 
“Permanent Pitch.” This is made possible by Hammond’s unique 
tone generating system, which keeps the organ permanently in tune. 
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Try the “Harmonic 
Drawbars” and other 
creative Hammond 
features at your 
Hammond dealer. 


Terms: $25 down, 
low monthly payments 
at most dealers. 


...music’s most glorious voice 


NEW! HAMMOND PlayTime PLAN! Rent a 
Hammond Organ and learn to play at modest cost. 
For*complete details, just mail the coupon today. 


Hammond Organ Company 

4225 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

C) Send free folder on Hammond 
PlayTime Plan. 

() Send free booklet on Hammond Organs. 


Name 
Address 


City 
Zone County State 
©1959, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 9 
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Tips on Mouthpieces 


and Reeds 


DONALD E. 


Mc MAHEL 


“ELECTING a quality mouth- 
\J piece and fitting it with reeds is 
a source of perpetual frustration for 
many clarinetists. The experienced 
musician approaches the problem 
with specific facts in mind while the 
novice stabs blindly in the dark. The 
following information is presented 
as a basic guide for mouthpiece selec- 
tion and better reed management. 

Material: Mouthpieces were orig- 
inally made from wood, a logical 
choice since the clarinet was also 
made of wood. However, it was im- 
possible for a wooden mouthpiece to 
retain a permanent facing because 
of its susceptibility to moisture. 
Among other materials, metal has 
been used, but it is hard and cold 
in the mouth; crystal retains a per- 
manent facing, but breaks easily; 
plastic is inexpensive, but produces 
an inferior tone quality. The best 
material is hard rod rubber. Be- 
cause of its strength and density, a 
hard rubber mouthpiece can _ be 
shaped to very close tolerances; it 
will retain a facing indefinitely and 
it is acknowledged by teachers and 
professionals to produce the best 
tone quality. 

Facing: The facing or resistance 
curve is formed by the side rails as 
they curve toward the tip of the 


After obtaining his Master’s Degree in 
Woodwinds from Indiana University, Don- 
ald McMahel joined the faculty of Western 
Kentucky State College as Instructor in 
Woodwinds and Assistant Band Director. 
After returning to his alma mater for a 
year as Graduate Instructor in clarinet, he 
migrated to .the Texas College of Arts and 
Industries, where he is Instructor in Wood- 
winds. He is clarinetist with the Corpus 
Christi Symphony, and has acted as adjudi- 
cator and clinician throughout the midwest. 
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mouthpiece. The length and degree 
of curvature are of the greatest im- 
portance in mouthpiece design. 
There is available a wide variety of 
facing lengths and tip openings for 
the dance musician, symphony clari- 
netist and student. The facing that 
is standard and most recommended 
is a medium French lay, a combina- 
tion of medium length and medium 
tip opening. 

Tone Chamber and Bore: Tone 
quality and intonation are greatly 
affected by the internal measure- 
ments of a mouthpiece. The tone 
chamber is the cavity beneath the 
reed tip and ‘must be neither shallow 
nor excessively deep. A deep cham- 
ber raises the pitch and produces a 
dark, tubby tone and a_ shallow 
chamber produces a tone quality that 
is edgy and brilliant. For “matched 
resistance” the bore of the mouth- 
piece (a continuation of the tone 
chamber) should be the same size as 
the bore of the barrel and upper 
clarinet joint. A large bore mouth- 
piece should not be used with a 
small bore clarinet and vise versa. 
Many intonation problems have 
been attributed to weak embou- 
chures and poor quality instruments 
while the real reason was a mis- 
match of mouthpiece and clarinet. 

Testing: The following points are 
important in judging the merits of 
a new mouthpiece: 

1. Allow at least a week for the 
embouchure to become adjusted to 
the mouthpiece. 

2. Try several reeds to determine 
if they can be easily adjusted to the 
mouthpiece. 

3. Play for a number of qualified 
persons and ask for their opinion. 


4. Listen to tone quality: A su- 
perior mouthpiece will enable the 
player to produce a legitimate qual- 
ity with a variety of shadings. The 
tone must be consistent from the 
lowest to the highest notes. Reject 
any mouthpiece that produces a 
honky quality in the chalumeau, 
fuzziness in the throat tones or a 
pinched, tight sound in the altis- 
simo. A wide tip opening produces 
a big, spread tone with little carry- 
ing power and a narrow tip restricts 
the tone. Only a tone that is com- 
pact and centered has the inherent 
power and resonance to fill an audi- 
torium. A medium tip is recom- 
mended for this. 

5. Listen to intonation: Intona- 
tion is the bugaboo of all clarinetists 
and demands their constant atten- 
tion. Instrument design, — barrel 
length and embouchure all affect 
pitch, but the procurement of a 
fine mouthpiece is the first and most 
vital step toward better intonation. 
When testing, listen especially to 
octaves as they are particularly diffi- 
cult to balance. Often, with the 
wrong mouthpiece, the chalumeau 
is sharp and the altissimo flat and 
vise versa. If a stroboscope is avail- 
able use it as a final check. The 
mouthpiece that enables the player 
to best balance the intonation of the 
entire clarinet range without exces- 
sive embouchure deviation will prob- 
ably be the right one. 

6. Listen to response: Today’s 
clarinetist is called upon to execute 
with ease and facility a wide variety 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Step out on the field with such a lively, spirited 
band that the card section spells out their praise 
and the student body swells with pride. 


It can be done even if you haven’t had time for sufficient rehearsal 
before the first big game. The Beat the Band Series of easy-to-play 
band arrangements gives standard favorites a fresh, modern appeal.. 
Filled with numbers ideally suited for the football season...many 


with precision marching instructions included. 


BEAT THE BAND SERIES 


$200 each 


Professional enough for the college band ...easy enough for the young band. 


Here are a few typical numbers: 

ARE YOU FROM DIXIE ¢ HALLELUJAH! « I LOVE A PARADE «¢ STRIKE 
UP THE BAND ¢ FINE AND DANDY ¢ SHINE ON HARVEST MOON ¢ HAPPY 
DAYS ARE HERE AGAIN 


send for a FREE Band Catalog today! 


See Read | Music Publishers Holding Corp. Dept. | 
And for your Concert ban 1 619 West 54th Street 
1 New York 19,N. Y. 
hwin’s ' 
: Now. for the first time, George coe " : Please send me the New Band Catalog. 
“An American in Paris 
trated for the school band. The perfect : Piease Print 
concerts. 
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Dealing with Rock ’n’ Roll 


THEODORE 8. HATRAK 


HE current “bane” of the mu- 

sic educator’s existence is Rock 
‘n’ Roll and its effect on the “aes- 
thetic development” and _ listening 
habits of the teen-age student or, for 
that matter, all listeners. This in- 
terested observer reads with amuse- 
ment the current howls of protest 
which emanate from the music edu- 
cator’s corner of the ring because 
we feel that they should not berate 
the teen-ager for his apparent lack 
of “listening intelligence’, nor 
should they condemn society for not 
“giving the music teacher more time 
and contact with the students,” but 
that the music educator should look 
first to himself and his methods of 
presenting serious music to his “‘cap- 
tive” audiences. 

It is our contention that most 
listeners, whether they be junior 
high, high school or adult listeners, 
reject “serious” music because of a 
lack of understanding of what the 
music is conveying and how the com- 
poser conveys it. Most listeners have 
been told that a certain selection is 
a “good” piece of music but they 
haven’t been shown just why it is, 
or how this “goodness” was accom- 
plished by the composer. Rather, the 
listeners have been treated as blind 
persons being led through a room, 
being told what is to be touched 
and what is not to be touched, with- 
out any further consideration given 
to the why and wherefore of the sub- 


Mr. Hatrak, currently the Music Super- 
visor of the North Caldwell School and 
Chairman of Workshop for the Montclair 
Operatic Club, holds a bachelor’s degree 
from Trenton State College and a master’s 
from Columbia; he is now finishing his 
PhD. dissertation on “Form in Music.” He 
has also taught at Patterson State, and is 
active as a choral and instrumental director. 
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ject. In other words, in most of our 
“appreciation” classes, the students 
are exposed to good music instead 
of having the music exposed to them. 
This may seem like a play on words, 
but let us examine the statement a 
little closer. 


Biographical Details 


Most classes in appreciation will 
study a particular composer, learn 
a few facts about his life (such as 
how many children he had, whether 
or not his wife was a shrew, whether 
he was rich or poor, etc.), and then 
they will be expected (after a few 
“exposures” or listenings) to memo- 
rize the themes of a particular piece 
of music. This, in many instances, 
is the extent of their “exposure” to 
the music. As far as “exposing the 
music” to the listener is concerned, 
this does not, or usually does not, 
take place. The student is led to be- 
lieve that if he struggles with this 
“classical stuff” long enough, he will 
begin to understand it. (This is the 
same method as buying an incom- 
prehensible example of modern art, 
hanging it in the living room and 
thinking that, since you see it every- 
day, you will one day begin to pene- 
trate its obtuseness.) This does not 
take place, as is exemplified by the 
fact that most adults (even though 
they have had Music Appreciation 
301) do not know how to listen to 
music, or even what to listen for. 

Music educators must awaken to 
the fact that listening is an art which 
involves much more than merely sit- 
ting still and not talking while the 
record is playing. Do we expect our 
students to enjoy serious music 
merely because we play it for them 
in our classrooms? (Usually the rec- 


cords are badly worn and the ma- 
chine is of poor quality to boot!) 
Can we expect to enjoy listening to 
more difficult pieces of music when 
we have not even taken the time to 
explain the simple pieces of music 
to them? No, we cannot blame the 
teen-ager, or even society’s failure 
to have the cultural aspects of life 
keep pace with our scientific ad- 
vancements. We must devise better 
methods of presenting serious music 
to our students. 

With this problem of our own 
making in mind, we have been ex- 
perimenting in our classes with try- 
ing to show the students just how 
this “long-hair” music can be more 
interesting than it has been to them 
in the past. We have tried to bring 
this about, and with most satisfy- 
ing results, by explaining to the 
students just how the form of the 
music tends to make it more interest- 
ing and challenging to the listener. 
Yes, we have managed to have first 
graders (and the classroom teachers) 
comprehend examples of binary, 
ternary and even first rondo form in 
one class of thirty minutes’ duration. 
Not only do the beginners find this 
“game” (of trying to tell exactly 
when the “B” section begins, or 


(Continued on page 98) 
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DALLAPE ORGANTONE 


13 I VEL This famous, all-purpose model has 3 sets of 
DI STINC 7 treble reeds, including medium and bassoon 
set in tone chamber. Ideal for orchestral and 
recording work, and for small combinations- 


different... 


Demanded and acclaimed by top performers everywhere, the new, jewel-like 
Dallape is truly the professional accordion. Built with all the meticulous care of 
the finest watch, Dallape is the dignified expression of American design 
genius and Italian craftsmanship. Unsurpassed for its rich, dynamic tone, 

fast response, and clean, classic style, the distinctive Dallape assures the 
superb performance for which it has a/ways been noted. Tremendous 

carrying power true to the Dallape tradition. Perfectly balanced 

for easier handling. See it—try it! 


DALLAPE—Since 1877 Makers of Accordions of the Highest Character 


CHICAGO MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. + CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
Exclusive Distributors: Dallape, Scandalli, Camerano Accordions 
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A-1 PUN’KIN PIE 
tary): a spicy collection new 
mentary choral selections for Palle 
term programming, 


8-3 TUNES IN TEEN TEMPOS 
(Band-High school): ¢hange-of-pace 
titles for the high school band, which 
has been rehearsing more and enjoy 
ing it less, 


B-4 BRASS AND POLISH 
Advanced): young-modern Instrumen- 
talists can say “goodbye te 
with these band and orchestral tithes, 


C-4 SONGS FOR CHRISTMAS, PRE 
SENT (Choral-Advanced)? Choral mus 
sic for advanced students Who appre. 
ciate the fact that Christmas songs 
can be new—and good, tom 


A-4 SHADES OF AUTUMN (Choral- 
Advanced): a distinguished collection 
of new things for choral programming 
from now through November. 


8-2 OPERATION BANDSTAND 
(Band-Jr. High): give your young 
musicians a chance to cut their teeth 
on some new instrumentals for the 
first semester. 


HOW TO ORDER: Request albums by title and number = 
one, or as marily as you want. There’s no charge except for 
postage. Albums may be kept for 20 days, or purchased. 
Titles f-om “albums” are available immediately from EMB. 


8-1 JR. BANDLAND, U.S.A. (Band- 
Elementary): a colleetion of instru- 


mental methods books and titles to 


keep the novice excited about his first 
band programs. 
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for Fall and Christmas 


music to see and hear 
musie¢ to evaluate 
music to keep you ahead 


12 exciting EMB SHOWCASE ALBUMS 


Open any “Showcase Album,” and hold tomorrow in your hands. Here is 

a distinguished collection of new music—crisp, fresh, different—displaying 
the most stimulating choral and instrumental titles available to 

the moment. The twenty or more titles inside each Showcase Album have 
been hand-picked from hundreds of late releases, and collated 

into homogeneous groupings. Base a program on any one of these Showcase 
Albums, and you'll present a new image to your audiences. This, then, 

is an invitation to be different. Request any of these Showcase Albums —- 
without charge except for postage — and sample the cream of your craft. 
True, some of the music may be beyond average tastes, above 

normal requirements. But of this, you can be sure: Every “showcase title” 
is refreshingly new; every “Showcase Album,” genuinely exciting. 


Write for yours today. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU. INC. 
30 E. Adams Street, Chicago 


¢c-3 COUNTDOWN FOR CHRISTMAS 

(Choral-High school): some solid fuel A-3 AUTUMN-ON-THE-GO (Choral- 

for prep school choristers about to High school): Sock-hops, mums and 

launch a Christmas concert. harvest moons are part of this excit- 
ing album for growing-up choruses, 


CHRISTMAS, ’60-STYLE (Cho- 
ral-Jr. High): your 7th and 8th grades 
will sparkle like tinsel over these new 
ones for Noel. 


A-2 INJUN SUMMER (Choral-Jr. 
High): new-sounds, 1960, for your 
junior high school audiences this Fall. 


¢c-1 JINGLE BELLES & BEAUX 
(Choral-Elementary): new music as 
bright as lights on a Christmas tree — 
for the elementary school singers. 
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Teaching the Organ 


DOROTHY R. ADDY 


EACHING someone else to play 
4 ions organ is indeed a great chal- 
lenge. Certainly there would seem to 
be no other instrument which offers 
such a great variety of problems, or 
variations in the instrument itself to 
confront both student and _ teacher. 
With the advent of electronic organs 
in homes and schools as well as 
churches, the increased availability 
of professional concerts and record- 
ings, more people have become organ 
conscious, even though che ones who 
are genuinely interested in the pipe 
organ and its great heritage of music 
are still in the minority. It has be- 
come the thing to do to take organ 
lessons. I believe most teachers ap- 
preciate a chance to awaken interest 
in the organ as we know and love it, 
but we are confronted with a new 
set of problems constantly because 
many would-be students have what 
we call a limited background of key- 
board training, or none at all. 

Let us assume that we are accept- 
ing only students with sufficient 
training at the piano to play accu- 
rately all the major and minor scales 
and arpeggios in various tempi; some 
of the Haydn and Mozart sonatas or 
music of that style; the Bach Two- 
Part Inventions; and to read hymn- 
tunes at sight. Regular piano prac- 
tice should be continued throughout 
the period of organ study. However, 
many people fail to realize that the 


Dorothy R, Addy obtained her education 
at Ottawa Univérsity in Kansas and at the 
University of Kansas, where she took her 
Master in Music degree. For the past dec- 
ade, she has held positions as organist at 
the Central Christian Church in Wichita 
and as Instructor of Organ at Friends Uni- 
versity. She is the Kansas State Chairman 
of the American Guild of Organists, and is 
entered in the recently published “Who's 
Who of American Women.” 
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technics of these instruments are not 
interchangeable, though they are 
complementary to each other. At the 
first organ lesson I try to discuss and 
briefly demonstrate the four families 
of organ tone: i.e., Diapason, Flute, 
String, and Reed. An explanation of 
the meaning of the numbers on each 
stop key or drawknob is next in 
order. Selecting an 8-foot stop on 
either the Great or Swell manual, 
the student is shown several types 
of touch for the manuals. Foremost 
of these, of course, is the legato touch 
based on scale fingering. This is pre- 
ceded by a demonstration of the ob- 
vious fact that the keys of the organ 
are to be pressed and not struck 
(except for certain staccato effects). 
The hand position should be with 
the wrist level, the fingers curved, 
and a feeling of weight in the finger 
tips, which is transferred from one 
key to another, thus giving a con- 
nected effect necessary to smooth 


playing. 
Organ Exercises 


After the student has played sev- 
eral three, four, and five finger scale 
progressions with each hand, other 
means of obtaining legato on the 
organ may be introduced. I refer to 
finger substitution with al! possible 
combinations of fingers, finger and 
thumb glissando, and the crossing 
of fingers. All exercises should be 
played in strict rhythm. The student 
must be reminded to listen constant- 
ly for a perfect legato or evenness 
between note and rest, and thus not 
to be satisfied with only the kin- 
esthetic reactions. The two hands 
can then be played together in vari- 
ous short phrases or passages with 
special attention paid to repeated 
notes and the horizontal line of the 
music. Playing the manuals in two, 


three, and four or more parts could 
be continued through increasing de- 
grees of difficulty in successive les- 
sons. 

Many students express a degree of 
excitement when introduced to the 
pedals of the organ. This is usually 
new and challenging to them, and 
in some ways easier to teach because 
good habits can be formed from the 
very beginning; such is not always 
the case on the manuals. The student 
can be shown that by having the 
knees touching, the feet and legs 
assume a natural position without 
strain. Playing on the inside edge of 
the foot—the “big toe side,” if you 
please, is then comfortable and prac- 
tical. The student can begin by play- 
ing successive intervals with alter- 
nate toes or heels from one extreme 
of the pedal board to the other. 
Getting the “feel” of various inter- 
vals such as thirds, fourths, and 
fifths, by keeping the heels touching, 
is also helpful. Other problems of 
pedaling to be demonstrated and 
practiced include the crossing of the 
feet, glissando from a black note to 
a white note or another black note, 
substitution of one foot for the other, 
or with one foot alone. Scales and 
arpeggios must be practiced diligent- 
ly also. Many examples of these 
problems are to be found in the 
works of Bach and other masters. 

It is interesting to review Widor’s 
instructions for pedal playing, as 
quoted in the Diapason magazine 
for September, 1950. “Always glide 
on the pedal-board; never stamp. 
Keep the toes near the short keys, 


(Continued on page 73) 
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“Still unsurpassed,” Music and Letters 


“A great book,” (London) Times Literary Supplement 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF MUSIC FROM EARLIEST AGES 
TO THE PRESENT PERIOD (1789) by Charles Burney 


This is probably the most exciting history of music ever published. 
Written in the 18th century by a man who personally knew Haydn, 
Gluck, C. P. E. Bach, and many other musicians of the period, it is not 
only a first-rate history of music before 1789, but a fabulous revelation 
of musical customs, anecdotes, and other on-the-spot information of the 
time no modern writer can hope to match—and everything is written 
with such liveliness that very few modern histories can compare with 
it for sheer interest. 

Burney provides you with a detailed history of all aspects of music 
from the Greeks up to his own period. He covers sacred and secular 


DO YOU KNOW ... 


Why the Spartans would not permit a lyre with more than 
7 strings to be played? 

How a cantata sung to the Pythian oracle sounded? 

Why Henry VIII hanged, drew. and quartered the favorite 
musicians of Catherine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn? 

How castrati were manufactured in 18th century Italy? 


How Stradella, who stole the mistress of a nobleman, saved 
his life with his music when assassins found him? 


Burney tells you about these and thousands of other fascinating, 
} little-known anecdotes about music. 


Two volume set, clothbound $12.50 


music, vocal and instrumental music, opera, theories of music, forms and 
instruments, harmony and counterpoint, introductions to the great com- 
posers, analyses of their best works, and much, much more. He tells 
you how Guido of Arezzi established the modern scale, how Magister 
Franco of Cologne fixed the modern time system, what combinations of 
sounds were considered sweet or unpleasant, what contributions the 
great men have made in the evolution of forms, harmony and counter- 
point, and many other specific items of musical interest. 


The work is especially valuable for its enormously detailed coverage 
of pre-Motzartian opera, probably the fullest coverage available in 
English. Burney presents more than 400 pages on Italian opera, with 
hundreds of anecdotes that will make the 18th century come alive for 
you—such as the warfare between Handel and the Italians, the rivalries 
of prime donne, or the fantastic career of Farinelli, the great castrato 
singer who practically ruled Spain for 10 years. 


If only for the voluminous wealth of fascinating detail, this classic 
remains in the forefront among musical histories. But music authorities 
also agree that, as the NEW YORK TIMES put it, “Surprisingly few 
of Burney’s statements and opinions have been invalidated by modern 
research.’”? To be sure, we know far more about Egyptian and Oriental 
music than Burney could have known, but in every major line and in 
almost all other minor lines, Burney is not only one of the most fascin- 
ating histories of music, and source of much otherwise hard-to-fiind 
information, but he is still as completely valid and reliable as he is 
absorbing. 


35 illustrations. Over 525 musical examples. Total of 1915 pages. 
5% x 8%. Sturdy reinforced cloth binding. Two volume set $12.50 


Other valuable hooks on theory of music, hymnology, J. S. Bach... . 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH, HIS WORK AND INFLUENCE ON THE MUSIC 
OF GERMANY, Philipp Spitta. Complete, unabridged text of the definitive 
study of J. S. Bach. Never surpassed for extent of coverage or detailed, 
non-technical stylistic analyses of every one of the more than 500 known 
works of Bach. Also includes full discussions of background, analyses 
of music subject matter, considerations of parallel and ancestral forms, 
exceptionally extensive examinations of the B-minor Mass, the St. Mat- 
thew Passion, etc. Spitta also provides a major analysis of previous 
German thorough-bass music (including over 110 pages on Buxtehude, 
Teleman, and Pachelbel), and continual illuminating references to the 
Italian Baroque composers, including, Corelli, D. Scarlatti, and Fresco- 
baldi. ‘When you own Spitta, you have about all you need upon the 
subject for a lifetime,’” ETUDE. Over 450 musica! passages in the text. 
Total of 1819pp. 534 x 8. Clothbound. 3 vols. bound as 2. P 
Two volume set $10.00 


STRUCTURAL HEARING, TONAL COHERENCE IN MUSIC, Felix Salzer. 
Written by a pupil of the late Heinrich Schenker, this is not only the 
most thorough exposition of the Schenker method in English, it also 
extends the Schenker approach to include modern music and music of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance, Contains more than 500 musical 
illustrations from Machaut to Bartok, and creates a new understanding 
of musical composition and tonal coherence. ‘‘Never likely to be im- 
proved on,” Ernest Newman. Total of 658pp. 6% x 9%. 

Two volume set, clothbound $8.00 


A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY, John Julian. The authoritative reference 
work on more than 30,000 hymns of every denomination. Entries give 
authorship, dates, circumstances, textual variations, translations, denomi- 
national usages, etc. No music included, but entries tell you where 
scores can be found. Also includes biographies of more than 9,000 hymn 
writers, special articles. 200-page double-column index of first lines. 
1787pp. Reinforced cloth binding. 64% x 9%. Two volume set, $15.00 


ON THE SENSATIONS OF TONE, Hermann Helmholtz. The classic introduc- 
tion to the scientific basis of musical theory, a favorite of musicians 
for generations, and still unmatched in the field. Draws on musical 
theory, acoustics, the physiology and psychology of hearing to present 
a lucid introduction to the scientific understanding of vibrations, tone, 
modes, keys, beats, etc. 33 appendixes, 68 figures. 43 musical passages 
analyzed. 595pp. 6% x 9%. Clothbound $4.95 


Dept. 251. Dover Publications, Inc. 

180 Varick Street, New York 2, N. Y. 

Please send me the following books in the quantities indicated: 
Quantity Title Author Price 


in full payment. Payment in full | 
must accompany all books except those from libraries and public | 
institutions, who may be billed. | 


GUARANTEE: All Dover books are fully guaranteed! If un- 
satisfactory for any reason whatsoever, they may be returned 
within 10 days for a full and immediate cash refund. l 
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Use Your 


Pianists 


CLIFFORD W. BROWN 


AU ORE children study piano than 
M any other instrument but 
schools provide very few opportuni- 
ties for children to use it. Time was 
when a student looked forward to 
accompanying the junior high school 
orchestra or chorus, and later to have 
the same opportunity with the senior 
high groups. But what has happened? 
The orchestra has been all but dis- 
placed in a number of our schools, 
leaving a void for pianists — and 
string players, too — that too few 
music directors concern themselves 
about. 

The songbook series, which schools 
now use in the elementary grades, 
present pictures and explanations 
which acquaint children with the 
piano. Keyboard experiences are cor- 
related with singing as a part of the 
regular music class. Children who 
have had piano lessons are able to 
demonstrate the book illustrations 
which show how tunes are played, 
how notation indicates the black and 
white keys to be used, and even how 
simple harmonies are formed. This 
creates interest in those children who 
have never been exposed to the key- 
board, and also encourages those who 
play to play better. Many children 
can be provided with the opportun- 
ity to accompany short, easy songs 
from first grade up if the school mu- 
sic teacher will include it in her 
teaching plans and consider it when 
selecting music to be taught. 

When children start singing two- 
part music along about the fifth 
grade, the accompaniments become 


Clifford W. Brown is Head of Music Edu- 
cation at the West Virginia University 
School of Music, Morgantown. He stresses 
the value of using piano students as class- 
room accompanists. 
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more challenging. Although many 
songs are taught “‘by note’’—with the 
students digging out the pitches for 
themselves — there is much singing 
with the piano. Learning to play 
voice parts is quite a new experience 
even for the more advanced piano 
student. Combining voice lines is 
considerably more demanding but, as 
every accompanist knows, is necessary 
for rehearsal routine. Eleven and 
twelve-year-olds will literally outdo 
themselves under this strong impetus. 
Their piano teachers usually wel- 
come the student’s request for assist- 
ance, and will frequently include ac- 
companying materials as a part of 
the private lesson. Every child who 
can accompany should have a num- 
ber of opportunities throughout the 
school year. It should be a part of 
class routine rather than something 
“special.” 


Junior and senior high school 
choral groups provide many chances 
for accompanying. Too frequently 
only the best pianists are permitted 
to play for them. Choral numbers 
with easy accompaniments or those 
which are for rehearsal only are ideal 
for the embryo accompanist. Some 
pianists may need a year or two of 
practice in accompanying before they 
are ready to assume full accompany- 
ing responsibilities in public per- 
formance. 

Orchestral groups and small in- 
strumental ensembles present an- 
other excellent opportunity for piano 
accompanying. Even though school 
orchestras are scarce, a number of 
students can take a turn playing ac- 

(Continued on page 85) 
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x * COLLEGE TUNES FOR BAND * 


OF Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania (Containing “Fight On, Pennsylvania”) 
Price: $1.50 each 
* Published as a group of three—$1.50 ** Published as a group of three—$1.50 


Walter Beeler's COLLEGES ON PARADE 
32 All-American Favorites 
Specially Arranged for the School Band 
Price: Each book 50 cents 


The "Allen" Official COLLEGE RHAPSODY FOR BAND 
by Phil Lang 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SONG BOOK A FREE ARRANGEMENT BASED ON 
The most complete collection of college songs ever FAMOUS AMERICAN COLLEGE SONGS 
published. . . . Contains more than 80 selections, from Full Band, with full Symph. Band, with full 
all sections of the country—from Alabama to Yale score: $6.50 score: $9.50 
. .. these are the official college and university songs Full Score: $2.00 Condensed Score: $.75 
loved by everyone....... 16 pages—$1.50 Extra parts, each: $.50 
TOUCHDOWN The foremost college song hits in a fine accordion Collection. . . . EASY TO 
PLAY arrangements by Cliff Scholl. . . . 24 bright and spirited selections 
suitable for the advanced accordionist as well as the beginner... $1.25 
COLLEGIATE CHORALS An authentic arrangement of 32 great American college songs, including 
“On Wisconsin” and many more .. . for male chorue................. $35 


Send for your catalog of College Songs, Marches, Choruses 
Sole Selling Agent: ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC., One W. 47 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Music Makes Good Golfers 


HERE’S rhythm in your golf 
swing. If you don’t believe it, 
Dick Farley and my staff of profes- 
sionals will prove it. We claim that 


music and golf are as compatible as 


a piano and saxophone. 

We do not guarantee that a clari- 
netist will break par on a golf 
course, but the musical knowledge 
helps. It was back in 1936, while 
playing in the Phoenix Open Golf 
Tournament, that the combination 
of music and golf first clicked in my 
mind. 

I wasn’t having too much luck on 
this particular round and was any- 
thing but happy starting the 16th 
hole. I drove and while walking to- 
ward my second shot discovered that 
someone in the gallery had a radio 
and it was tuned to a program of 
waltz music. I found myself half 
concentrating on the music as I hit 
a two iron, and the result was out- 
standing. Humming a tune for the 
remaining three holes I noted a defi- 
nite improvement. It was then that 
I discovered that music and golf 
went together like putter and seven 
iron. 

I use a unique approach with be- 
ginners at golf. The first question 
asked is, “Have you ever studied 
music?” Many people have had a 
little instruction on the piano or 
violin and it becomes quite easy to 
teach them good golf based on tem- 
po and rhythm. Beginners are taught 
to swing as they hum a tune. 

My theory of music’s effect on golf 
has been brought out in discussing 
golf with notables in the entertain- 
ment world. Fred Waring, Perry 


The author of this enlightening article 
has served for some years as the profession- 
al instructor at the world famous Shawnee 
Golf Club, where some of the most im- 
portant tournaments in history have been 
held. Guests at the Shawnee Inn have in- 
cluded many internationally known stars 
of the musical world, all of whom sub- 
scribe to the unique Obitz theories of 
rhythm in golf. 
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HARRY OBITZ 


Como, Ed Sullivan, Jackie Gleason, 
Eddie Fisher, Julius La Rosa, Glen 
Gray, Vic Damone, to name a few, 
are all in accord with my theories 
concerning music and golf. 

Just recently Jackie Gleason was 
in the finals of the Shawnee Country 
Club Spring Championship. Prior 
to the qualifying round his shots 
were going astray. My advice to 
Jackie was “hum one of your tunes 
while you practice.” 

I find that music relaxes tensions, 
which is a desirable aim for those 
who wish to play good golf. Slow 
music slows the tempo and lengthens 
the stroke, which in turn lengthens 
the yardage on golf shots. Music of 
medium tempo co-ordinates the ac- 
tions of body and club head, which 
in turn produces greater accuracy 
on the golf course. My research 
further produced the interesting 
fact that on certain days people are 
excitable, therefore they do things 
quicker and hence a faster tempo is 
more suitable. 


“The Swing’s the Thing’ golf 
show, famous the world over, has 
used music as its basis from the 
very beginning. Dick Farley and I 
have developed highly successful 
golf routines using music to improve 
rhythm and precision. 

The golfing public throughout the 
world has come to love and recognize 
the picture of six professionals mak- 
ing long iron and wood shots in per- 
fect unison. This show is rehearsed 
with music, which aids in acquiring 
the perfect unison and timing which 
have made the show famous. 

I believe that the person who has 
learned the game with music never 
has a prolonged golfing slump. When 
his game turns sour on the course, 
all he has to do is revert to the 
rhythm system and the swing is back 
in the groove and the game back on 
its normal level or, perhaps more 
appropriately, by its normal “tone.” 

Music plays a major part in golf 
and there is really rhythm in your 
swing. >>> 


Music and Golf at Shawnee, (L.*to r.) Ed Sullivan, Fred Wistng, Harry Obitz, 
Eddie Fisher, Perry Como. 
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ORCHESTRAL GUESTS 
AND REGULARS 


(Continued from page 14) 


William Steinberg. An atmosphere 
of stability has been created by 
Howard Mitchell in Washington, 
George Szell in Cleveland, Victor 
Alessandro in San Antonio, Antal 
Dorati in Minneapolis. 

Names yet cling to orchestral 
cities, but the tenure of actual servi- 
tude grows less and less, on the plea 
of “vacation,” and guests barge in. 
We are likely to encounter anyone 
anywhere—Monteux in Chicago or 
Boston, Ormandy in Los Angeles, 
Mitropoulos concentrating on opera, 
or Reiner jaunting at will. 

The basic reason for “guests,” I 
suppose, lies in the uneasy dicta of 
orchestral boards of directors, in- 
clined to compromise art with 
showmanship. Probably they fear 
that audiences may grow weary of 
seeing (sic) a single conductor 
throughout a season; they insist that 
audiences must not be bored; they 
hate to think a concert can offer no 
more diversion than the music it 
purveys. They conclude, with some 


accuracy, that the average audience 
is blissfully ignorant of differences | 
in technique and musical values. 

Cumulative evils are apparent in 
the nervous, slightly bewildered 
mien of orchestral players. They 
have had no time in which to absorb 
the variants of each conductor, to 
digest his artistic visions, to decide 
whether he is a conductor or an 
actor. 

And so our orchestras lose indi- 
viduality. One could tell, not so 
long ago, upon hearing the middle 
of a radio program, what conductor 
was administering what orchestra— 
by fundamental and characteristic 
tone, by phrasing, degree of “touch” 
and nuance, the lift and sweep of 
instrumental -.cheirs, the general 
concept of a given score. Now it is 
difficult—almost impossible. Were 
audiences unable to see their con- 
ductors, none could tell the differ- 
ence in a month of concerts. >>> 

> 

Harry Hershman is the new Di- 
rector of Sales for the French Ameri- 
can Reeds Manufacturing Company 
of New York, whose products in- 


clude reeds, mouthpieces, ukuleles, 
guitars and drums. 
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compact.» 
speaker 
systems 
of superb 
quality 
at 
modest 
cost 


MODEL RRL.12 
Features the sensational 
new Sphericon Super. 
Tweeter for sweet, 

smooth high frequeéy 
response to inaudibility. 
25" 159%" @ deep. 
From $114.95 unfinished. 
MODEL RRL-8 

The impossible becomes 
reality! An 8” system 

with full bass response 
down to below 40 cps! 
22," 2 12Y," 10%” deep. 
From $95.50 unfinished. 
MODEL S-80 
Excellent wide-range 
response froma 

system measuring only 
2154" 1142” deep. 

From $56.95 unfinished. 

ALL THREE MODELS 
finished on four sides 
for use as highboy or 
lowboy. Beautiful 

oiled walnut finish 

for RRL-12 and RRL-8 
in addition to mahogany, 
walnut and limed oak ; 
S-80 in mahogany, 
walnut and fruitwood. 


Model RRL-12 12” 3-Speaker RRL System 


Model RRL-8 8” 3-Speaker RRL System 


hors, Model S-80 8” 2-Way High Efficiency System 
Furniture courtesy of Smilow-Thielle Corp. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE. DESK Q-7 UNIVERSITY LOUDSPEAKERS, INC. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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OR those who attended the per- 
formance of the first ‘Ten-Day 
Festival of Uzbek Art in Moscow, 
the changes in the work of the Navoi 
Opera and Ballet Theatre were par- 
ticularly noticeable. It now presents 
an extensive national repertory of 
operas, ballets and musical come- 
dies, and the number of its cele- 
brated artists is constantly on the 
rise. The theatre’s cast is composed 
of talented stage directors, orchestra 
conductors, ballet masters and 
chorus leaders who have sprung 
from the midst of the Uzbek people. 
The theatre has been directing all 
its efforts towards uniting the Uzbek 
traditions with those of classical 
West European and Russian music. 
Manifesting diverse facets of talent 
as they do, the artists and composers 
all magnificantly supplement each 
other. 

Khalima Nasyrova, for instance, 
excels in the folk song genre, where- 
as Saodat Kabulova’s singing is no 
less original but closely approaches 
the standards of the European vocal 
school. M. Ashrafi’s opera and I. 
Akbarov’s first ballet are both vivid- 
ly national in character, but fall 
short of the elements that make for 
the .grand opera or ballet. On the 
other hand, A. Kozlovsky’s scores 
display professional ability and dra- 
matic appeal, but are at times 
rather pale. 

This blend of the national and 
European traditions is also to be 
found in the Uzbek ballets, and is 


The Uzbeks, members of the most civil- 
ized of the Turkic peoples of Turkestan, 
have their own art festival in Moscow, 
and their reputation is ever improving. 
Uzbek art seeks to unite its forms of ex- 
pression with traditions of West European 
and Russian music and thereby warrants 
the interest of musicians of the western 
world. This article is reprinted from the 
“Soviet Music Monthly” by permission, 
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Olga Kogai, Folk Singer. 
Photo by I. Arons 


typified in that most interesting bal- 
lerina, Galiya Izmailova, who is 
equally versatile in the classical var- 
iations and in Indian and Uzbek 
dances. The traditions of classical 
and national dancing are thus com- 
bining to form a new genre, which, 
needless to say, offers the artists in- 
finite opportunities to display their 
talents to the full. 

Khalima Nasyrova is no less de- 
lightful in her comic role of Mai- 
sara than in the dramatic part of 
Zainab. Today Saodat Kabulova ap- 
pears as the beautiful poetess and 
songstress Dilorom, and tomorrow 
as the gay collective farmerette 
Hourie. K. Zakirov is equally com- 
petent as the Mullah Doost (comic 
hero in The Pranks of Maisara) and 
the proud Shakh Bakhram. 

The two creative trends—national 
and European—do not always blend 
organically in the theatrical per- 
formances; sometimes they simply 
exist side by side. But this co-ex- 
istence too contains the seeds of 
the new and progressive, a pledge 
of future successes to come. 

It goes without saying that the 
level of the performance is likewise 
determined by the number of pro- 
ductions the theatre presents each 


year. In this respect the Navoi The- 
atre’s company has plenty to show: 
the six productions that were fea- 
tured in Moscow were the result of 
tremendous creative efforts. Some of 
them were completed on the very 
eve of the cast’s departure for Mos- 
cow. 

In speaking of the quality of each 
production, we are inclined to single 
out S. Judakov’s Pranks of Maisara 
as the one which shows the best co- 
ordination of musical score, singing 
and acting, directing and orchestral 
performance. 

As Maisara, Khalima Nasyrova is 
virtually the queen of the perform- 
ance. Her mellifluous voice, with 
its rich range of nuances, now ex- 
presses deep sympathy for her 
nephew and his pretty sweetheart, 
now simulates submission to the rich 
lords, now ripples with exuberant 
humor. Her Maisara is extremely 
feminine and lovely. It is the por- 
trait of a woman of the people. 

With regard to A. Kozlovsky’s 
opera Ulugbek, it is to be noted that 
the the composer worked on_ this 
production for many years, until he 
had achieved a vivid and convincing 
image of his central character. In 
the present revised version, the li- 
brettist, G. Gerus-Kozlovskaya, and 
the composer relegated the lyrical 
conflicts to the background, bring- 
ing to the fore the powerful, noble 
figure of Ulugbek, who remained 
true to his progressive ideals despite 
dethronement, exile and the threat 
of execution. Ulugbek is a many- 
sided character, strong-willed man, 
talented astronomer and_ sagacious 
ruler. That is why the tragic finale 
of the opera so forcefully asserts the 
loftiness of man’s radiant ideas and 
their victory over the dogmas of 
savage fanaticism. 

M. Ashrafi’s Dilorom belongs to 
the genre of romantic opera. The 
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composer and the librettists appar- 
ently did not strive to give an exact 
replica of the historical portraits or 
events. Borrowing several characters 
from Navoi’s poem, Seven Planets, 
they delineated them very freely in 
the style of the popular Oriental 
love-legends. Mukhtar Ashrafi did 
not dramatize the epic as Karayev 
had in his ballet, Seven Beauties, 
‘but made his story similar to that 
legend upon which M. Tulebayev, 
the Kazakh composer, based his 
opera Birzhan and Sara. He was able 
to do so since the great number of 
variants of both legends, pointing 
as they do to the centuries-long ties 
existing between the national cul- 
tures of the Central Asian peoples, 
offer unlimited opportunities to the 
artist. 

The success of the ballet Mas- 
querade, is to be explained by the 
fact that the efforts of composer 
L. Laputin, librettist O. Dadishkil- 
iani, the whole cast, headed by ballet 
master I. Smirnov, conductor, B. 
Inoyatov, and stage designer V. 
Mamontovy were directed toward the 
single purpose of retaining the 
flavor of Lermontov’s drama intact, 
avoiding overostentation, and pro- 
viding as profound a delineation as 
possible of the tragic experiences of 
Arbenin and Nina. They told the 
tragedy of the Russian Othello just 
as Lermontov had conceived it. 

Ballerina Bernara_ Karieva as 
Nina captivates the audience from 
the very outset. Her heroine is gen- 
uinely Russian, and seems to have 
walked out of Tolstoy’s and Push- 
kin’s books, or the water colors of 
Bryullov. She interprets the scene of 
Nina’s death with rare charm and 
perfection. Those who saw the tra- 
ditions of Ulanova in her work were 
completely justified—so inspired and 
artistically consummate: is the bal- 
lerina in this role. 

In this first big work of his, com- 
poser Lev Laputin, a recent gradu- 
ate of Aram Khachaturyan’s class 
at the Moscow Conservatoire, fol- 
lows the traditions laid down by 
Gliére in his Bronze Horseman. He 
has manifested a good knowledge 
of ballet dramaturgy and compe- 
tent handling of the orchestra. 

The ten-day festivals of national 
art are regarded as a fine tradition 
in our cultural life. They take place 
in an atmosphere of buoyant cre- 
ative enthusiasm. Musicians and 
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artists actively prepare for their per- 
formances in Moscow; they bring 
along their finest works, which are 
awarded prizes, and return home 
highly gratified and happy that their 
efforts were so well appreciated. 
We hope that the talented Uzbek 
musical theatre will adhere to this 
excellent tradition. The theatre has 
many fine achievements to its credit, 
which were demonstrated in Mos- 
cow, but it has not solved all its 


A Khorezm Dance Performed 


by the Railwaymen’s Union, 
—Photo by D. Sholomovich 


problems yet. There are still the 
problems of making a deeper study 
of opera and ballet dramaturgy, of 
attuning the popular manner of 
singing with the generally recog- 
nized vocal school, and of producing 
the best Russian and West European 
operas for the Uzbek public on a 
wider scale. These and other burn- 
ing issues await their solution in 
sincerely enthusiastic and creative 
discussions. >> 


TAPE RECORDING FOR AMATEURS 


(Continued from page 29) 


terial on it, and thus be playable on 
any machine. 

23. There are dual track and sin- 
gle track recorders. Single track 
recordings can be played on any 
recorder. Dual track recordings can 
be played only on a dual track play- 
er. (Stereophonic tapes and ma- 
chines are another problem alto- 
gether.) Dual track tapes played on 
single track machines will have both 
tracks reproduced, the track 
running forward, and the second 
half track running backwards. It will 
be unusable in most recording and 
broadcast studios which use only 
single track recorders. If a dual tape 
is recorded only on its one half 
forward track, the tape can be played 
on single track recorders. However, 
quite a bit of hiss or noise will be 
contributed by the dead or unused 
second half of the track. 

24. Throw away warped reels. 
Such reels have a tendency to bind 
against the chassis during a portion 
of their rotation. As the reel be- 


comes full, the binding will produce 
a drag during that portion. In re- 
cording, this change in tension will 
affect the speed and ruin the record- 
ing on the tape. In playback po- 
sition, the same condition will de- 
velop even with well recorded tapes. 
However, the tape will still be good 
and sound normal with a good reel. 

25. Extreme heat and cold are 
bad for tapes. The tapes should 
therefore be stored and handled ac- 
cordingly. 

These simple common sense rules 
are second nature to recording and 
broadcast engineers in handling 
tapes. That is one reason why com- 
mercial tapes and recordings sound 
so professional and_ perfect. The 
rules can easily be adopted by the 
occasional and less interested tape 
recordist. Putting them into practice 
at ordinary recording sessions at 
home will produce fine-quality, pro- 
fessional-like tape recordings, pro- 
vided the acoustics and the machine 
are good. >>> 
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Piano Playing for 
the Mentally Retarded 


LUCIEN THOMSON 


HE increasing anxieties and 

tensions of recent years have 
given tremendous importance to the 
teaching of music as therapy. Not 
only do we find more mental dis- 
turbance among young children, but 
there is also an alarming incidence 
of mental illness among adults. 

I have been a volunteer teacher of 
piano in the American Red Cross 
program at the Kingsbridge Veter- 
ans Hospital for nearly ten years. 
This is a program of teaching actual 
performance rather than a program 
of therapy through listening. Do not 
think that therapy through listening 
to music is not of great value. Much 
can be accomplished. However, this 
has not been my field. 

The Red Cross attempts to pro- 
vide instruction on any instrument 
that a man may request. The Red 
Cross also provides the instrument 
when possible, the teaching material 
and the teacher. The most popular 
instruments are guitar, piano and 
recorder. Trumpet, saxophone and 
clarinet are occasionally requested 
and, of course, voice lessons are in 
great demand. 

The fundamental requirements for 
a music teacher are the same regard- 
less of the instrument taught. The 
teacher must have a thorough knowl- 
edge of his instrument, a thorough 
knowledge of teaching materials, and 
a good general background in all 


Lucien Thomson, harpist, is a graduate 
of Emory University (Atlanta). He later at- 
tended the Institute of Musical Art under 
Marie Miller, and studied for four years 
with Marcel Grandjany at the Juilliard 
School of Music. Mr. Thomson is on the 
faculty of the New York College of Music, 
performs frequently on radio and TV, and 
composes instructional pieces for the harp. 
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types of music. 

Success in teaching the mentally 
ill does not require a great deal 
more talent than one must have to 
be successful in teaching the so- 
called “normal” person. Those 
teachers who are particularly good 
with children under ten years of 
age will find that teaching a mental- 
ly disturbed adult is very much 
the same procedure. In all probabil- 
ity, their fingernails are chewed to 
the bone, their hands are tense, and 
they do everything too fast. Both 
are beginners in every sense of the 
word and know little or nothing 
about music. In many instances they 
are not sure that they want to know 
anything about music. They may 
feel that it will be too difficult or 
that it will take up too much time. 
However, the fact that they have 
even thought of music lessons indi- 
cates a desire to learn. It is, here, in 
this very first moment, that the 
teacher must dispel these fears and 
doubts. 


Awaken Confidence 


How is this to be done? It is im- 
possible to give an exact formula. 
If you have genuine sympathy and 
interest; if you do not expect too 
much (it is wiser not to expect any- 
thing); if you are relaxed and un- 
hurried; if you do not talk too much 
and use the most simple material, 
you will probably awaken enthusi- 
asm and confidence. Confidence in 
one’s intelligence and abilities is al- 
ways lacking in the mentally ill, and 
all too frequently lacking in young 
children. 

This is your primary duty: you 
are there to help. You are there to 


build confidence and to develop the 
patient’s powers of observation and 
coherent thinking. In this way you 
will be helping him toward self 
discipline. You cannot do _ these 
things if you do not have a deep 
and sincere interest in teaching. You 
must have the pupil’s need in mind 
at all times. What does he want that 
you can help him to achieve? Tense- 
ness and a sense of haste will not 
help a pupil to relax. Too much 
talking will only further bewilder 
him, and material that is too diffi- 
cult will discourage anyone. 

What constitutes good teaching 
material? 

1. It must have a melodic and 
harmonic basis. It must be rhythm- 
ical and have a good phrase line. 

2. It must look easy. Large notes, 
well spaced, both clefs, and not too 
much on a page. 

3. No rhythm in the first year 
more complicated than a dotted 
quarter followed by an eighth note. 

4. It must have educational value 
(elementary technique) and progress 
slowly. 

With the veterans we have found 
At the Piano, Book I, by Bernice 
Frost to be the most satisfactory 
basic book. Why? First, because it 
is ideally printed. Second, it uses 
melodic folk tunes and, third, it pro- 
gresses slowly but surely. 

The first eight tunes lie under the 
hands without moving out of posi- 
tion. This gives a sense of security. 
Finger numbers are not placed over 
every note. Thus a pupil must learn 
to watch for repeated notes and 
patterns rather than following finger 
numbers. By the time tunes are in- 
troduced that move out of position, 
the pupil has become familiar and 
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somewhat at ease with the keyboard 
and is not as much disturbed by 


changing the placement of the 
hands. 

Do not confuse a child or mental 
patient with information that he is 
not going to use immediately. Do 
not waste time in telling him the 
names of all of the notes. Instead, 
show him where the first note is 
located, calling attention to how it 
looks on .paper, and then direct his 
attention to the direction in which 
the following notes are placed, i.e., 
above or below the first note of the 
piece, skip or step-wise. This does 
not place as great a strain on mem- 
ory as trying to remember the name 
of each note. You will, of course, 
play the tune for him. Where there 
are words you will then clap and 
sing the tune. You will suggest that 
he clap and sing with you. Do not 
insist, though. In most cases an in- 
vitation to join you in the activity 
will please the pupil, and a feeling 
for the rhythm is thereby established. 
During the first few lessons do not 
burden him with the note values. 
He has quite enough to do in try- 
ing to play what he sees on the page. 


Under no circumstances are you to 
criticize. If his clapping is not per- 
fect, merely say “let’s do it again.” 
If his singing is completely off-key, 
make no reference to it. Remember 
that he is feeling inadequate and 
that it is your business to encourage 
and to make music as simple and as 
much fun as you possibly can. 


Using Both Hands 


Before you conclude the first les- 
son, teach him the C Major scale. 
Right hand descending, left hand 
ascending, each four octaves apart, 
and ending with both thumbs on 
middle C. Have him play each hand 
alone twice before trying hands to- 
gether. The mentally ill, especially, 
seem to get a sense of accomplish- 
ment in playing hands together in 
this way. 

Teaching requires patience. Teach- 
ing young children or the mentally 
ill requires limitless patience. What 
is patience? Patience is made up of 
many things, but it is primarily self- 
control; to be able to sit without 
moving a muscle while the pupil 
discovers something for himself; to 


Now tonal nuances are 

more sensitively projected 

into their rightful importance... 
with durable, low-action 

strings by Epiphone. 


Watch for the new line of quality Epiphone products. 


EPIPHONE, inc. 
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keep your voice cheerful and en- 
couraging. The slightest trace of 
annoyance or criticism on your part 
will cause a mental patient to draw 
back into himself. Keep all of your 
movements deliberate and unhur- 
ried. Listen sympathetically if the 
pupil seems anxious to talk, but 
try to avoid prolonged conversation. 
Above all, it is wise to avoid all 
physical contact with a pupil. Do 
not touch his hands. If the wrists 
are stiff or the finger positions poor, 
show him how it should look, no 
matter how many repetitions it may 
take. 

What of the physical aspects of 
the lesson? The room should be 
bright and cheerful. It is to be hoped 
that you will have a fine piano, well- 
tuned. You should be exceptionally 
well-groomed, with a warm and cor- 
dial smile of welcome. With the 
mentally ill adult, addressing him 
as “Mister” will give just the amount 
of dignity that will encourage him 
to make a little extra effort. The 
teacher must sit beside him, being 
careful not to sit behind his back. 
If you get too much out of his line 
of vision it will make him more ner- 
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vous. The room should be well ven- 
tilated and not too warm. Nervous 
tension generates a great deal of 
heat and perspiration. The dura- 
tion of the lesson should not be over 
thirty minutes. You must watch the 
patient carefully at all times, with- 
out appearing to do so. You must 
learn to recognize when concentra- 
tion has been exhausted. Although 
a great deal of repetition is neces- 
sary, do not stay too long on any 
one thing. To repeat twice is 
enough. Any more repetition than 
this is apt to make the pupil’s feet 
begin to shuffle and perspiration 
flow more freely. When this starts, 
tension has increased and the play- 
ing will get worse. Go on to some- 
thing else; clap, sing, play it again 
for him or switch to the scale. 
Constantly encourage the pupil 
to play more softly and slowly, even 
though you may feel that you sound 
like the broken record. Some pa- 
tients find it almost impossible to 
play softly. Muscular tension of the 
hands may make it tremendously 
difficult for him to move each finger 
individually. ‘To play softly requires 
relaxation—one of the primary goals. 


Slow and even movement of the 
fingers calls for muscular control 
and co-ordination, which is one of 
the greatest problems of the adult. 
As we get older, finger individualiza- 
tion becomes increasingly difficult. 

A good teacher must constantly 
examine himself, his methods, and 
his materials with complete objec- 
tivity. You must take time before a 
pupil arrives to check on what you 
did last week so that no time will 
be lost. You must also review each 
lesson in your mind. Were you pa- 
tient? What was the patient’s men- 
tal condition and how well did you 
anticipate and adjust to it? Did you 
do anything to increase the patient’s 
nervousness, or did he seem to relax 
more as the lesson progressed? Was 
the material sufficiently easy? Did 
you present it well? Did you create 
and maintain a relaxed, unhurried 
atmosphere? 

Working with the mentally ill is 
very tiring but there is no thrill 
comparable to the one when you see 
the first signs of improvement and 
know that you have a small part in 
helping a man find his way back to 
the normal world. As you work with 


each patient, remember: only by 
the Grace of God, there you sit as 
the instructor—rather than patient. 
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The Folklore Library Publishers, 
116 East 27th Street, New York 16, 
N. Y. have made a significant con- 
tribution to the available music ref- 
erence literature with the publica- 
tion of Thomas D’Urfey’s Wit and 
Mirth: Or Pills to Purge Melancholy. 
The first complete edition of this 
collection of popular songs and bal- 
lads was issued in six volumes in 
1719; the present set, with a foreword 
by Prof. Cyrus L. Day, is bound in 
three volumes. Many of the songs 
have a ribald tinge, while others deal 
satirically with political and religious 
attitudes. While the work may be of 
interest more to Eighteenth-Century 
scholars than to the general public, 
there is nothing scholarly about the 
songs themselves or their editor, D’- 
Urfey, who once stuttered: ‘The 
town may da-da-damn me for a Poet, 
but they si-si-sing my Songs for all 
that.” 
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MUSIC is a fitting and valuable addition to a career 
still happily bent on bringing more and more musical 
pleasure into the lives of all. 
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. the best-known Ameri- 
can writer-lecturer on music 
. makes music fun .. .” 


—Hollywood Citizen-News. 
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reading.’’—N. Y. World-Tele- 
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PROBLEMS OF A COLORATURA SOPRANO 


(Continued from page 9) — 


have little to add to their interpre- 
tation of the creative efforts of the 
musical giants. Head tones and sing- 
ing notes are not enough and a voice 
need not be big to have carrying 
power. What is important is to get 
to the core of the tone and the cen- 
ter, and then focus and “point” the 
voice so that it will carry to the last 
row. There must also be a real effort 
to present a creative interpretation 
of the role. A great deal of work 
and well-focused study is required 
before considering auditions for ma- 
jor opera companies. After good 
preparation with a vocal teacher, 
a competent coach essential 
for specific music. Once you are in 
the public eye and have contractual 
obligations demanding that you sing 
professionally and well, there is lit- 
tle time for preparation. Life will 
always be busy and most successful 
singers are constantly on a very tight 
schedule. There must be an. artistic 
and physical reservoir upon which 
to draw at all times. And there must 


be a broad understanding of music, 
its traditions, its old and new crea- 
tors, its historical growth and _ its 
essence: the mirror of nature and 
the interpretation of human feel- 


ings. 


ACCORDIONS FOR 
YOUNG AND OLD 
(Continued from page 38) 


of the Organ.” The switches on the 
accordion can be used much in the 
manner of organ stops; drone basses 
and pedal point can be effectively 
produced on the accordion. Organ 
style phrasing is essential to playing 
the accordion. 

Arguments over the merits and 
disadvantages of class teaching have 
been going for many years. With the 
accordion reaching masses of people, 
I think a mass teaching approach is 
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necessary. Also, with the shortage of 
competent teachers, this technique 
makes superior instruction available 
to greater numbers of people. From 
the student’s point of view, class 
teaching offers lower tuition rates, 
comparison, competition and a less- 
ening of tension. For the teacher, it 
offers the possibility of reaching 
greater numbers of people, increased 
income and a means of separating 
the competent from the disinterested 
(with a minimum sacrifice to his 
teaching schedule), Of course, fast 
students are held up by slow ones; 
conversely, slower students are egged 
on by the more competent class 
members. Contrary to most opinions, 
I don’t like a limit on the number 
in a group; I believe the larger the 
class the better the results. In a large 
group the slow and poor average 
out. Of course, there are dropouts 
after the third or fourth session, but 
the same is true of private students. 
When they do drop out, these stu- 
dents do not affect the teaching 
schedule. I prefer a class of twenty- 
five to thirty; I’ve had groups as large 
as sixty-five. I do not recommend a 
group with less than ten. DPD 
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THE SPIRIT OF ISADORA DUNCAN 
(Continued from page 16) 


obvious as well as in its deeper as- 
pects, it had its roots in life itself. 
One may therefore call her art a 
form of “natural dancing” which, 
essentially, is also Greek, expressed 
in the simplest of terms and depend- 
ing on the artist’s deep feeling for 
the intangibles of truth and_ the 
mysterious essence of nature. It 
should also be stressed that although 
it was “natural,” her dance did not 
lack in grace, life and power. 
Therefore, a better term than “‘na- 
tural dancing” is, I believe, “classical 
dancing,” because of its deep hu- 
manity, its unbounded free spirit 
and universality of expression, and 
because of its achieving a maximum 
of life without descending to the 
dismal trivialities of realism. All the 
more so because Isadora Duncan, 
perceiving the innate nature of 
music, specifically classic music, by a 
stroke of genius made it an integral 
part of the dance. In adding life, the 


music does not surrender its own, 
but ideally blended and inextricably 
woven together, both music and 
dance enlarge and enhance each 
other, take on new dimensions, be- 
come an integral art. Merging it into 
an indivisible unity that conveyed 
the atmosphere, the thematic bases, 
the moods and spirit filled with dif- 
ferent and subtle shades of meaning, 
Isadora’s dance offered the greatest 
stimulation for the alert and ex- 
pectant eye and ear as well as for 
the mind and the heart. 

Classical music, by its close bond 
and deep kinship, being imbued 
with every human experience from 
greatest joy to deepest tragedy, lent 
a profound humanity to her danc- 
ing—to the classical dance—and a 
sense of “universality” that no other 
type of dancing ever had to an 
equal degree. It offered too in some 
mysterious way a glimpse of perfec- 
tion, of an ideal sought and found. 


Natural, and deeply musical, it thus 
was a truly classic art; it brought us 
closer to the sources of all exulta- 
tion and to the central flame of art. 
Infused with a feeling of natural- 
ness, poetry and beauty for man- 
kind to turn to, to find an answer 
to their tortured quest for peace and 
beauty, a dreaming in the presence 
of nature, it thus had a specific and 
far-reaching significance. 

The casual observer may think 
this classic dancing to be an imita- 
tion of Greek dancing or an arche- 
ological revival. Far from it! No 
pedantic or pedestrian effort to re- 
capture the technical style, it is never 
mechanical; it is living art, embrac- 
ing the human and the esthetic 
rather than the academic quality— 
a shaping of art and dancing into the 
artist’s own renascence of the classic 
spirit. 

A genius, a true artist, Isadora 
Duncan had the radiant personality. 
But she was no teacher in the ordi- 
nary sense. She did not. explain. Isa- 
dora taught by inspiring. She danced 
or indicated by a gesture. She be- 
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lieved that art should be caught on 
the wings of genius. You could not 
learn it; you grasped it intuitively, 
spontaneously, or by a stroke of 
lightning. The spark within you 
must turn into flame. It was to be 
an inner unfoldment that could not 
be forced artificially. If you had the 
“eye” to see and the spirit to grasp 
it, her dancing offered to each be- 
holder a waking dream of an aspir- 
ing, unsuspected self. 

To dance in the classical style, 
then, is to be “natural,” in the Greek 
sense—vital, flame-like, vibrant, spir- 
ited and radiant. Therefore, to 
dance in this classical style is never 
a mechanical or sterile imitation of 
Greek art; nor is it a mannerism 
or a specially contrived device. 

Neither the “natural” nor the 
“classical” excludes the human, the 
tragic or the poetic, because they 
are encompassed by the human spir- 
it. This “classical dance,” then, is 
not without exultation and depth. 
It is an impassioned gesture, a move- 
ment of the soul—the exultant fer- 
vor of the spirit. It is an illumina- 
tion. 

Intuitive and improvisatory to a 
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high degree, yet always creative and 
impassioned, subtle, sensitive in de- 
tail, the whole architecture of such 
dancing is based on the surge and 
mood inherent in the music and 
thereby becomes a wondrous synthe- 
sis, where all the deeply visionary 
and the dramatic and musical gifts 
of the artist come to the fore and 
shine and illumine everything. Lift- 
ed’ by enthusiasm and inspiration, 
yet creative and meaningful, such 
dances are more than merely a per- 
formance. Though ever evocative, 
they are also oracular, being expres- 
sive of the great and eternal themes 
of which the music speaks—expres- 
sive of beauty, poetry and truth. 


ON MUSIC THERAPY 
(Continued from page 30) 


fine numbers and others give solo 
performances vocally and instru- 
mentally. 

Nurses also find great relaxation 
and stimulation in music. Music is 
of inestimable value to the nurse 
since it affords her an opportunity to 
come in contact with the great emo- 


tional experiences of mankind and 
thus develop a sympathetic under- 
standing of those she is called upon 
to serve. 

Just as physicians today practice 
preventive medicine, we in music 
look upon music not only as an 
agency to cure but, even more im- 
portant, as a force to prevent mental 
ill health. This is most important in 
these turbulent days. Long ago 
Wordsworth said “The world is too 
much with us; late and soon, getting 
and spending, we lay waste our 
powers.” If that were true then, how 
much more is it applicable to con- 
temporary life? 

In conclusion, I would remind 
my listeners that there is great need 
for performers for the thousands of 
men who are in our military hos- 
pitals. Those who volunteer to play 
and sing for our veterans will ex- 
perience a great joy and will come 
to a true realization of what Long- 
fellow meant when he said “God 
sent His singers upon the earth, with 
songs of gladness and of mirth, that 
they might touch the hearts of men 
and bring them back to Heaven 
again.” DDD 
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ETWEEN the days when a neo- 

lithic man first produced a 
twang from a piece of stretched 
animal gut to the present concert 
violin lies the scale of civilization— 
the whole history of man and his 
music. 

Few human artifacts have been 
subjected to such arduous arche- 
ologic and historic research as the 
violin. Its earliest ancestor was prob- 
ably the primitive lute, consisting 
merely of a long stick inserted into 
a tortoise shell or half of a cocoanut 
shell, spanned by a piece of stretched 
gut. The supposedly earliest bowed 
string instrument was the ravans- 
tron, a type of two-string banjo in- 
vented by a legendary Ceylonese 
king named Ravana; it closely re- 
sembles ancient Chinese and Bedo- 
uin instruments still in use. 

After several millennia of experi- 
ment, the violin’s definitive evolu- 
tion most probably began during the 
later Egyptian dynasties with the 
appearance of two ancestral plectral 
forms: the flatbacked psaltery and 
the roundbacked lute. 

The first flatback instruments with 
slight waists and primitive finger- 
boards to resemble the modern vio- 
lin were the Roman fidicula and the 
Persian kithara, both appearing dur- 
ing the late Roman Empire, The 
kithara eventually became the vio- 
lin’s distant cousin, the guitar; the 
fidicula evolved into the Gallicized 
vitula, Charlemagne’s vigele, King 
Otto's Old German Fiedel, Alfred 
the Great’s Anglo-Saxson fidel, and 
the Elizabethan fiddle. At first 
plucked instruments, the strings were 


The above article was prepared by staff 
writers of the “MD Medical Newsmagazine” 
and is reprinted by special permission. 


launched on their harmonious career 
by the appearance of the first strung 
bow in the 10th century. 

Most popular of the roundbacks 
was the rebec, shaped like a half-pear 
with three strings and an unfretted 
fingerboard, first introduced into 
Spain by the Moors in 711 as the 
rabab. Descended from the lute, it 
was adapted by the Arabs from the 
roundback Byzantine /yra in the 7th 
century and _ reintroduced into 
Christian Europe a century later. It 
was eventually eclipsed by the violin 
because of its harsh voice, restricted 
in Tudor England to street playing. 
(It survives only as Hugh Rebeck, 
one of the three musicians in Romeo 
and Juliet, the other two being 
Simon Catgut and James Sound- 
post.) Significant for the develop- 
ment of the later violin was the fact 
that it was played held against the 
chest, tuned like the lower strings 
of the violin, and bowed like the 
violin. 


Rebec to Fiddle 


The first flatback to offer the rebec 
serious competition was the fiddle- 
like viol, an instrument with a deep 
waist and round shoulders closely 
resembling the modern violin. In- 
troduced in the 10th century, it was 
far mellower in tone than the rebec, 
had six strings, a long neck, and 
sharp angular bouts (curves). When 
horsehair-strung bows appeared dur- 
ing the 13th century, the viol soon 
outclassed the rebec and fidel and 
engendered a whole family of viols 
ranging from the small sopranino 
to the double bass (violone). 

The viol reigned until some time 
between 1510 and 1530 when a small- 
er three-stringed, more delicately- 


Arcangelo Corelli 


waisted flatback called the Polnische 
kleine Geige (‘small Polish fiddle”, 
first identified in 1528 by German 
musicologist Martin Agricola) ap- 
peared and was quickly taken up by 
the Italians as the viola da braccio 
senza tasti (‘“‘viol-played-on-the-arm- 
without-frets”). The French gave it 
the Provencal name of violon, and 
by 1551 the Italians had added one 
string and rechristened it the vio- 
lino. 

There ensued a bitter war between 
viol and violino when the famed 
violmaker, Gasparo da Salo of Bres- 
cia, proved its sweeter vocal tones. 
Da Salo used sturdier wood, a high- 
er bridge and tenser strings, demon- 
strated that it could be played com- 
fortably tucked under the jaw with 
an adducted wrist in neutral po- 
sition, as opposed to the viol, which 
was played resting between the knees 
by a flexed adducted wrist. 

Viol partisans retaliated with the 
viola d’amore which had seven sym- 
pathetic metal strings tuned in uni- 
son with seven gut strings: it pro- 
duced a haunting, remote tone that 
deeply moved its ardent listeners. It 
failed to displace the violin but 
nevertheless accumulated a consider- 
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able early Baroque repertoire, now 
enjoying a revival. 

When the opera was developed in 
15th-century Italy, musicians became 
fascinated by the female voice and 
tried to reproduce it with instru- 
ments; they found that the violin 
came the closest to the ideal, thereby 
launching the great 17th and 18th 
century violins, violinmakers and 
virtuosi. The first of the historic 
violinmakers was Andrea Amati, 
originally a 16th century lutemaker 
who turned his craftsmanship to the 
violin, established a dynasty, and 
made Cremona the queen town of 
violin craft. Even more talented was 
grandson Nicolo Amati, responsible 
for some of the finest Amati violins 
and teacher of two other geniuses: 
Andrea Guarneri and Antonio 
Stradivari. Most celebrated of the 
Guarneri clan was grand-nephew 
Giuseppe, also known as “del Gest” 
because his label bore the cross and 
letter I.H.S.; he is famous for his 
massively built instruments that de- 
liver a tone of immense power. 

Many believe that the greatest of 
all was Stradivari, who standardized 
the ultimate pattern of the violin. 
Probably born in 1644, Stradivari 
set up on his own between 1664 and 
1666 (date of his earliest extant 
label) and spent the next twenty 
years perfecting his craft. 

In 1684 he increased the length 
and breadth of the violin, worked 
with more sharply arched patterns, 
used stronger gut and experimented 
with varnishes. His finest master- 
pieces were made after 1700, iden- 
tified by their fine-grained pine 
wood, soft orange-red varnish, grace- 
ful f-shaped sound holes, exquisite 
scrollwork and incomparably sweet 
tones. Stradivari’s total known out- 
put was 1116 instruments, which in- 
cluded 540 violins, 12 violas and 50 
’cellos. 

From Italy the craft spread to 
other countries, following the pat- 
tern of family tradition in specific 
towns. The Bavarian town of Mit- 
tenwald was the German violin cen- 
ter, revolving around the Stainer, 
Glotz and Hornsteiner families; in 
the French mountain town of Mire- 
court, the Villaumes became famous 
for their inexpensive violins. 

First of the great violin virtuoso- 
composers were Venetians Andrea 
Gabrieli and his nephew, who scored 
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several Concerti for Voices and Mu- 
sical Instruments for violin, and also 
originated the fertile sonata form in 
1587 as canzoni da sonar, love songs 
for musical instruments. 

In the 17th and 18th centuries 
staid Arcangelo Corelli is credited 
with being the father of modern 
string technique; he was known for 
the elegant style that characterized 
virtuosos in that era. He systema- 
tized bowing technique and was one 
of the first to use double stops and 
chords. Giuseppe Tartini became the 
greatest violin master of his day, 
altered the shape of the bow and 
revised the art of bowing. He dis- 
covered the phenomenon of the 
“third sound” but failed to explain 
it; it remained an enigma until 19th 
century physician-physicist Helm- 
holtz demonstrated that it was a 
superimposed sound whose wave 
length was either the difference or 
summation of two simultaneously 
sounded strings. The greatest com- 
poser of the three was Antonio 
Vivaldi, a violin master who estab- 
lished the concerto grosso for strings 
as a musical form. 

Several minor changes were made 
in the late 18th century to raise the 
violin’s pitch; it now differs from 
Stradivari’s instruments only in the 
thicker wood, increased neck angu- 
lation, longer, heavier strings and 
higher bridge. The secret of the tone 
lies in the wood; supportive struc- 
tures require hard sycamore or 
maple: these are the back, ribs, neck, 
head, fingerboard and scroll. The 
acoustic structure and soul of the 
violin is the belly, which requires 
soft Swiss pine. When the strings 
are sounded, the belly vibrates and 
amplifies the tone within the hollow 
sound-box; the twovf-shaped sound- 


_ holes serve as exits for the tone. 


Pressure and vibration are dis- 
tributed uniformly over the belly by 
a bass bar that runs lengthwise along 
its undersurface. Other wood com- 
ponents are vibrationless. All ma- 
terial must be of prime quality, 
thoroughly dried and well seasoned. 
Strings are made of silk or gut; the 
latter is preferred because silk frays 
quickly; the G-string is wrapped in 
wire made of bell metal, copper or 
silver. 

The bow changed from silk to 
horsehair in the Middle Ages and 
was finally established in its present 
form by Parisian Francois Tourte in 
1775. Made of Brazilian lancewood, 
it is usually 29 inches long and is 
strung with between 150 and 200 
strands of horsehair, each of near- 
uniform cross section. 

Like its predecessors, the violin 
is a prototype for a whole family of 
instruments; included are the poch- 
etta or dancing master’s fiddle, a 
small narrow pocket-sized version 
tuned an octave above the violin; 
the violino piccolo, presently used as 
the three-quarter violin for children 
and tuned a fourth above; the viola, 
somewhat larger than the violin and 
the alto of the family; the violoncel- 
lo, the early bass of the family, and 
the double bass, used originally to 


‘“double the bass” range of the cello 


and phylogenetically a bass viol 
(violone) rather than a violin. 

An old superstition is that the sig- 
nature on a violin label endowed the 
instrument with the soul of its 
maker, leading to the popular belief 
that some violins were alive. The 
resemblance between a violin and 
the female voice probably caused it 
to be called the Devil’s consort by 
an anonymous 18th century Reform- 
ation zealot. 

Tartini once dreamed that Satan 
played him a trill and awoke to 
transcribe it as the famous Devil’s 
Trill Sonata. Since the maestro had 
also left society for several years be- 
cause of a secret marriage to a fa- 
mous lady, it was rumored that he 
had gone to hell to study the violin 
with his Satanic mentor. Actually, 
he retired for a time to the Francis- 
can monastery at Assisi to study un- 
der the famous organist-violinist, 
Padre Boemo. 

In the 19th century violin folklore 
centered around the gypsies, who 
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were as famous for their sobbing 
string music as for magic, and were 
thought to exercise their dark pow- 
ers mainly through the violin. The 
famed Spanish virtuoso, Pablo de 
Sarasate, was believed by the igno- 
rant to be a gypsy because of his 
well-known Zigeunerweisen; in the 
United States the devil became Mr. 
Scratch, who toured the New Hamp- 
shire hills, luring souls from honest 
farmers by fiddling fast hoe-downs. 

The most famous demonic violin- 
ist was the great Italian composer- 
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Full ... 4.50 
Symphonic 7.50 
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WHEN PLANNING YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAM 
DO NOT OVERLOOK 


BAMBINO 


by Pietro A. Yon 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


GLEN ROCK, N. J. 


virtuoso, Niccolo Paganini. Tall, 
thin and cadaverous, he was respon- 
sible for the greatest innovations in 
violin technique since ‘Tartini, amaz- 
ing audiences with his lefthanded 
pizzicato, double harmonics, and in- 
credible three-octave range on the G- 
string. Adding to this a fatal at- 
traction for women, popular fancy 
soon coupled him with Satan. Pag- 
anini made no effort to counteract 
this fantasy and became a wealthy 
man. 

For many years after his death, 


ORCHESTRA 
Full . 4.50 
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AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT ! 


Ardsley Musical Instrument Corp. has created the most exciting oboe news 
in a decade. For the first time a top oboe in every respect is obtainable 
at a school budget’s price. More orders were placed for Jardé oboes by 
dealers for their school trade at the recent NAMM Trade Show than were 
placed for any other make at that or any other Trade Show in history. 


¢ full conservatory plateau system with an F resonance key. 


® body of Mozambiaque ebony. 


® among the finest student oboes available in the world today. 


The Oloe With That Extra Something! 


Available only through dealers. 
Sole distributor for the United States 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


it was believed that Paganini wa 
buried under some unknown cross- 
roads with a stake through his heart, 
the Devil finally having claimed his 
soul. 

Wrote William Shapespeare about 
the violin of his time: “Now is his 
soul ravisht! Is it not strange that 
sheep’s guts should hale souls out 
of men’s bodies?” >>> 


CITY CENTER OPERA 


HE New York City Opera’s 

Fall season will open on Sep- 
tember 24th with Leopold Stokow- 
ski conducting Carl Orff’s Carmina 
Burana and Igor Stravinsky’s Oedt- 
pus Rex—both New York premieres 
as fully-staged productions. John 


| Butler will direct and choreograph, 


Paul Sylbert will create the settings 
and Ruth Morley will design cos- 
tumes. 

Two other new presentations will 
be the Gilbert & Sullivan extrava- 


ganza, The Mikado, and Mozart's 


Cosi Fan Tutte in the English ver- 
sion by Ruth and Thomas Martin. 


| The Mikado will open on October 


Ist and is staged by Dorothy Raed- 


| ler, founder-director of the American 


Savoyards (the only permanent pro- 
fessional G&S company in America). 
Robert Irving, principal conductor 
of the New York City Ballet, will 


_ conduct. The fifteen settings will be 


created by Donald Oenslager; cos- 
tumes by Patton Campbell. 

The balance of the season’s reper- 
tory will include Madama Butter- 


| fly, Die Fledermaus, Street Scene, La 


Boheme, Carmen, The Merry Wid- 
ow, La Traviata and Turandot. The 
season closes on November 4th. >>> 


Fifty-two harpists have registered 
for the First International Harp 
Festival and Contest which will be 
held in Israel on September 15-29, 
1959. The contestants will come 


| from fifteen countries to receive ten 
| prizes, ranging from a $3,500 harp 


(plus performance with orchestras in 
Israel, Amsterdam and Paris) to 
$250. The jury includes Carlos 


Salzedo, Marcel Grandjany, Nicanor 
Zabaleta, M. Korzinska, L. Laskine, 
_R. Loucheur, C. Aldrovandi, Phia 
| Berghout, Rosa Spier and Mireille 
Flour. 
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TIPS ON MOUTHPIECES AND REEDS 
(Continued from page 48) 


of tonal and technical passages that 
would have astounded the clarinetist 
in Beethoven’s time. Wide skips, 
rapid articulations and dynamic ex- 
tremes are commonplace in the mod- 
ern repertoire. A mouthpiece must 
be free flowing and responsive 
throughout all the clarinet registers 
without sacrificing embouchure con- 
trol and diaphragm support. 

For strength, flexibility, and dur- 
ability the reed must be cut from 
hard, seasoned stock. A healthy reed 
usually has a gold or cream colored 
texture with a close, parallel | 
extending to the tip. The dark cen- 
ter of the reed should taper towards | 
each side and terminate in a resist- 
ance point 14” or so from the tip. 
The player's embouchure and _ his | 
choice of mouthpiece should deter- | 
mine what reed strength is best. A | 
medium strength reed (214-3) and 
a medium lay mouthpiece will usual- 
ly give good results. 

Preparation and Testing: 

1. Moisten several selected reeds 
in water for a few minutes. 

2. Place the reeds on a flat sur- 
face, and gently massage the cut part 
of the reed with the index finger, | 
working towards the tip. Massage 
closes the pores and prevents the reed 
from absorbing too much moisture. 

3. If the flat side of the reed is not 
smooth, gently draw it over fine 
emery paper a time or two and then | 
massage it with the forefinger. This | 
process will facilitate an airtight fit | 
of the reed to the table of the mouth- 
piece. 

4. Remoisten the reed and care- 
fully place it on the the ecinainal:| 
The tip of the reed should come just | 
below the tip of the mouthpiece and 
should not overlap the rails (sides). 
Turn the screws of the ligature just 
enough to hold the reed firmly in | 
place. 

5. Test the reed by playing with a 
full tone in all registers. A potential 
ly good reed should respond with a 
resonant, slightly brilliant tone. 
Reeds that produce a dull, stifled | 
tone or those that are much too stiff | 
or soft should be discarded. Play the | 
reed for a few minutes and then yt 
it aside to dry. Because new cane 
changes rapidly, the reed should be | 
moistened, massaged, tested, and | 
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dried a number of times before steps 
are taken to correct inherent weak- 
ness and imbalance. 

Stiffness in a reed is generally the 
result of one side being heavier than 
the other. This can be spotted by 
turning the mouthpiece in the 
mouth to one side and then the 
other (the heavier side will usually 
blow harder). Another method is to 
flex the sides and tip with the fore- 


New Editions and Additions to 
Chappell Group Band Library 


finger. The fingertips are sensitiv, 
and with practice the clarinetist can 
easily locate hard and soft spots in 
the cane. To correct a stiff reed 
scrape the heavier side until it bal- 
ances the weaker side. Dutch rush is 
highly recommended as an abrasive. 
It removes cane evenly without goug- 
ing or nicking and is easier to work 
with than a knife or razor blade. 
After determining which side is 
heavier, lightly scrape this side be- 
low the tip, following the direction 
of the taper. Scrape the tip only if 
the high tones are sluggish or the 


Available Immediately 


RKO Building @ 


For Your Fall Band Shows 


A Hundred Million Miracles, arr. Philip J. Lang 
from Rodgers & Hammerstein's “Flower Drum Song” 


I Enjoy Being A Girl, arr. John Warrington 
from Rodgers & Hammerstein's “Flower Drum Song” 


1 Got Plenty O° Nuttin’, arr. Philip J. Lang 
from George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 


It Ain't Necessarily So, arr. Philip J. Lang 
from George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 


The March of Siamese Children, arr. John Warrington 
from Rodgers & Hammerstein's “The King and |” 


Oklahoma, arr. John Cacavas for School Band 


from Rodgers & Hammerstein’s “Oklahoma” 
may be used wit. SATB (D-39, 20¢) 


Peter Gunn Theme, arr. John Warrington 
from Henry Mancini’s tv music for “Peter Gunn” 


Summertime, arr. Philip J. Lang 
from George Gershwin’s “Porgy and Bess” 


Complete (64 parts), $2.00 each 


SEND FOR NEW 1959 FREE BAND BULLETIN 


The Chappell Group 


Chappell & Co. Inc., Buxton Hill Music Corp., DeSylva Brown & Henderson 
Inc., Gershwin Publishing Corp., T. B. Harms Co., 


Rockefeller Center 


Williamson Music Inc. 


New York 20, N. Y. 
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lower tones are sharp. If the reed 
responds in the middle and upper 
registers but blows hard in the chal- 
umeau, remove cane from the back 
of the cut, scraping at the sides 
rather than in the center. It may 
take several sessions to achieve the 
desired balance, so do not hurry. 

A soft reed produces a thin, nasal 
tone quality, poor intonation, chok- 
ing of the high tones, and squeaking. 
The only excuse for playing on such 
a reed is laziness! Strengthen a soft 
reed by slipping a small portion 
from the tip. If only one side of the 


MUSIC FOR 
MARCHING BANDS 


Walter Beeler’s 


COLLEGES ON PARADE 


reed is too soft, cut down the entire 
side about 1/32” by turning the reed 
on its side and rubbing it over a 
piece of emery paper. A perfectly 
balanced reed is flexible enough in 
the tip and sides to respond to every 
nuance of tone and subtlety of at- 
tack, yet heavy enough in the center 
to provide the necessary spring for 
proper reaction of the reed to lip 
and air pressure. 

To facilitate drying and prevent 
warping, store the reeds on glass or 
in a reed case. Needless to say, the 
same reed should not be used daily 


Sparkling arrangements of 32 All-American favorites — 
all in one book. Each part 50¢ 


Free — Ist Bb Clarinet or Ist Bb Cornet part on request 


OTHER FAVORITES 


All-American Soldier (Arr. Koff & Jones) 
American Patrol (Arr. Lake) 
America the Beautiful (Missud) 
Army Goes Rolling Along (Arr. Arberg) 
Chief of Staff (Rettenberg) 

Daily Mail Festival March (Hill) 
Friendly Tavern Polka (Van Loan) 
Hi, Neighbor (Arr. Van Loan) 
House of Representatives (Rettenberg) 
| Hear a Rhapsody (Arr. Becker) 
March King (Smith) 

March Nonpareil (O’Neill) 

Sousa Band Fraternal March (Buys) 
Sousa Centennial (Fletcher) 


Star Spangled Banner — America — Hail to the Chief 
(Arr. Chiaffarelli) 


United States Senate (Rettenberg) 
$1.50 each 


Send for complete Band and College catalogues 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


A subsidiary of Broadcast Music, Inc. 


One West 47th Street 


New York 36, N. Y. 


but alternated with other playable 
reeds. As the reed is played, it will 
become impregnated with dirt and 
food particles which gradually 
dampen its vibrating action. Some 
players wash their reeds in a soapy 
solution and others lightly scrape 
away the dirt with rush. The ridge 
that forms on the back of the reed 
from repeated contacts with throat 
opening of the mouthpiece should 
be smoothed down with rush to as- 
sure a good contact between reed 
and mouthpiece. New life can some- 
times be restored to an aging reed 
by trimming a small particle from 
the tip and rebalancing the sides. 
The results of a logical and system- 
atic approach to the reed and mouth- 


|| piece problem will soon be evident 


with an improved quality of tone, 
cleanness of attack and better intona- 


tion. 


THE MELODY MAKER 


etm 150 years passed after the 


death of Henry Purcell before a 
native composer worthy of critical 
notice was produced by England. 
The early life of this composer 
laureate has been given detailed and 
loving treatment in a new book by 
Alma Shelley Waters—The Melody 
Maker: The Life of Sir Arthur Sulli- 
van—published by E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. The author's close 
knowledge of the English theatre 
and Victorian London add delicate 
effervescence to an authoritative bi- 
ography. It is a valid contribution to 
any music library and a worthy 
tribute to this sadly underrated 
composer. Although a listing of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan operas excludes 
Utopia Limited, and refers to The 
Grand Duke as “The Duke,” the 


| only thing left to be desired is a 


continuation of the captivating story 
which ends with the composer’s 
knighthood. Mrs. Waters’ fine dra- 
matic sense should appeal to all ages 
and intellects and to high, low and 
middle-brow musicians. 


> 
The J. B. Lippincott Company 


_ has published The Collector’s Tchai- 

| kousky and the Five, by John Briggs 

| of the N. Y. Times, in which the 

|| author defends Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 

|| version of Moussorgsky’s Boris Go- 
| dounoff. 
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TEACHING THE ORGAN 
(Continued from page 54) 


and so be ready for aétion on long 
or short keys without unnecessary 
movement. Use the heels as much as 
the toes, and be as ready to begin a 
passage with heels as with toes. Use 
the heels as readily for single notes 
(short or long). Rest the feet on the 
surface of the pedal keys. When pos- 
sible, have the feet in position for 
every new pedal entry. Sit quietly 
and erect on the bench; don’t roll 
or sway.” 

I wish I could agree with the state- 
ment made recently in the American 
Organist magazine to the effect that 
the era of the “one-legged” organist 
is about over. Certainly no qualified 
and thoughtful teacher will allow 
students to be so limited, but we 
cannot deny that many people are 
attempting to play the organ for 
various occasions, using only the left 
foot for pedaling, and the right foot 
for means of dynamic variations 
which often remind the listener of 
the rocking of a boat at sea. Many 
beginning organists manifest excel- 
lent coordination when beginning to 
play with both hands and the feet. 
In others it is slower to develop. 
Short passages for either hand and 
pedals, and then both hands and the 
feet, are next in order. The playing 
of trios, from the very simplest to 
the advanced Trio Sonatas of Bach, 
is invaluable in developing the nec- 
essary independence of each part. 
The student needs to realize that the 
left hand is now playing a part com- 


parable to the tenor voice in homo- | 
phonic works, and therefore needs | 


special attention to make it inde- 


pendent of the bass, or pedal part. | 
The details of managing the mecha- | 


nism of the console itself must also 
be a part of basic instruction so that 
it can be integrated into the playing 
of the student from the beginning of 
study. A skillful teacher will guide 


the registration of various pieces | 


without destroying the student’s de- 


sire to experiment with contrasting | 


tonal combinations. 


Various means of communicating | 
rhythm in organ playing must be | 


stressed with.the student, for it is 
this element which is most elusive 


and upon which so much depends | 


in the playing of any organ music. 
A right mental conception of the 
rhythm of a piece, based on analysis 
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of the music, is always to be en- 
couraged. Wherever possible, point 
out musical motives, sequences of 
notes or rhythms that occur in the 
music being tudied. 


Practice Periods 


Suggestions for effective use of 
practice time are another responsi- 
bility of the serious teacher. Each 
practice period should have a defi- 
nite goal in mind. Playing parts 
separately with metronomic pre- 
cision, and using “off balance’ regis- 
tration: i.e., one part silent or much 
softer than the other, are ways in 
which the inner voices can be 
brought more forcibly to the atten- 


Wo 


Quality Guaranteed 
Better than competitive prices 
Exclusive agencies open 
Write for booklet and special prices 


tion of the student. Using various 
rhythms which put the accent on 
different notes of a passage is often 
most helpful in developing clarity 
of parts also. Someone has said that 
“practicing is a purposeful repeti- 
tion of accuracy.” 

There is a wealth of material at 
our disposal. ‘The final choice must 
be determined by the student's back- 
ground and future aims; also the 
teacher’s experience and preference. 
It is important for the teacher to 
know the text chosen, the progres- 
sion of the various problems con- 
sidered in it, and to feel comfortable 
teaching it, while at the same time 
always planning ahead for increas- 
ing the student's technique and mu- 
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In America 


Piano & Choral 


CATALOG OF 


BANKS MUSIC LTD. 
Est. 1756 


Felix Swinstead’s 
STEP BY STEP TO THE CLASSICS 


In this series of graded classics, Felix 
Swinstead, the eminent pianist and com- 
poser, has brought together an attractive 
range of worthy compositions by the 
great masters from Purcell to Tschai- 
kowsky. Books I thru VI. $1.00 each. 


STEP BY STEP SIGHT READING 


This branch of music study is highly 
important. The ability to read well at 
sight is a coveted asset, and these two 
books of training provide a real boon 
for the amateur pianist. $1.00 each. 


STEP BY STEP STUDIES 


Graded with utmost care by our editor, 
the contents of these six books consti- 
tute a veritable treasure for the would- 
be-master of pianforte technique. Ex- 
pertly selected, phrased and fingered, 
STEP BY STEP STUDIES ensure the 
student a voyage of well-directed prog- 
ress. $1.00 each. 


CHORAL MUSIC 
S.A.T.B. 
CHORAL FANTASIA, “FAUST” 


by Gounod—arr. by 
F. A. Challinor 

OVER THE WAVES 

by Vaughn Lawton 


BE WITH US LORD 
by Hugh S. Roberton 


TREBLE VOICES 


I WOULD THAT MY LORD 

by Mendelssohn—S.A. 
SAILINGS 

by E. Thiman—Unison Bb 
INVITATION TO THE WALTZ 


Order from your dealer, or, send your 
order direct. On approval orders gladly 
accepted. 


E. A. MIDDLETON 


Importer — Publisher 
1576 Broadway, New York 36 
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| sicianship. ‘The books that are most 


widely used today are Method of 
Organ Playing by Harold Gleason; 
Methode d’Orgue by Marcel Dupré; 


_ Ars Organi, Volumes One, Two and 


Three and The Little Organ Book 
by Flor Peeters; The Technique and 
Art of Organ-Playing by Clarence 
Dickinson. Good taste in repertoire 


can be carefully guided through a 


teacher’s choice of supplementary 
pieces and collections. At the first 
lesson I always try to assign exercises 
for each hand alone, for the hands 
together, the feet alone, each hand 


the feet together, and finally 


something, no matter how simple, 
for both hands and feet so that the 
student will have the satisfaction of 
accomplishment in his beginning 


study. 


As teachers, we need to avoid the 
fallacy that because we tell the stu- 


_ dent something he knows it. Instead 
| we must constantly review ideas pre- 


viously presented and create situa- 
tions in which the student will un- 


_ derstand and learn more ways by 
| which he can grow technically and 


artistically. Finally, we must live and 
work until our own music reflects 
enthusiasm and abundant spirits in 
order to effectively guide those with 


| whom we are privileged to share our 


knowledge of our chosen instrument 


_—the organ. 


CHOPIN’S PIANO MUSIC 
(Continued from page 22) 


_ with their martial fire, earned for 


him yet another laurel, a new meas- 
ure of respect. That frail, emaciated 


| body of his certainly housed a mag- 


nificent spirt. 

The Etudes I came to at last and, 
so far as I am concerned, they con- 
stitute his magnum opus. Covering 
an extremely wide range, they make 
—most of them—heavy demands on 
the performer; but all are, musically 
as well as technically, fascinating. 
Three at least are firmly established 
with me as among the greatest works 
ever written for the piano. First, the 
study in E major (Opus 10, No. 3), 
the theme of which has been cribbed 
by the vandals of “Tin Pan Alley,” 
and vamped up as Still is the Night 
—a melody of the kind that only 


Chopin could have brought into 
being. The middle section of this 
Etude is usually omitted in these 
pirated versions, and the whole 
thing robbed of contrast and dra- 
matic significance. Second, the Opus 
10, No. 12, the Revolutionary— 
marked with the direction Allegro 
con fuoco. This is the stormy com- 
position in which Chopin expressed 
his emotion on hearing of the fall of 
Warsaw in 1831, and the subsequent 
partition of his country. It reveals 
him in his most virile and patriotic 
vein. Third, for sheer brilliance and 
poetic power, what is there to equal 
Opus 25, No. 11, the Etude known 
as The Winter Wind, with its mel- 
ancholy theme in the bass, and its 
cascades of descending scales? Here 
surely, is the real Chopin, at his most 
dynamic and most inspired! 

Other music-lovers will, of course, 
have other ideas. But there will, I 
think, be a general consensus of 
opinion on one very important 
point. Chopin’s music—a good cen- 
tury after his death—can be seen to 
have worn well: it is of the quality 
that endures. >>> 


SHOP-TALK ON BRASS 
(Continued from page 20) 


poor substitute. | am suggesting you 
listen — really listen — to every tone 
you produce! Try to “hear” a tone 
in your mind's ear before attacking 
it, and then listen to that tone as 
you play it. Now, in order that you 
“hear” tones ahead of you, you must 
thoroughly know the history that 
governs scales, intervals and chords. 
There is the old adage hanging in 
many a band room, “If you can’t 
sing it, you can’t play it’. Keep 
that thought in the back of your 
mind and go to work on the sol-fa 
syllables. Sing the scales up and 
down, then the intervals. Next sing 
the syllables to simple studies; give 
your ear the key-note to start with 
and, every two bars or so, test your 
pitch with the instrument. Another 
suggestion—join a choral group; part- 
singing will do wonders in bettering 
your ear! 

“How can I develop a good tone?” 
is a tough one. .. . I feel that at this 
stage in your study you should con- 
centrate on a tone that is pure and 
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well-controlled. When I say “pure”, 
I mean without snarls, not forced 
and not pinched. Control presents a 
really big problem, worthy of much 
attention. It suggests the ability to 
keep a tone steady, to build from a 
whisper to full sound and fade again 
to a whisper, without disturbing 
pitch. This practice calls for quiet, 
relaxed breathing, an open throat 
and an ear tuned to delicate shad- 
ing. Make this a daily ritual, and 
you cannot miss! I should be in- 
clined to hold off excessive use of 
vibrato (practice it, by all means), 
as you may find yourself lulled into 
the fallacy that vibrato is tone. Keep 
vibrato in its place—like a touch of 
coloring to enhance a woman’s al- 
ready beautiful countenance! 

So much for shop-talk, but IT am 
reluctant to leave you! All the advice 
in the world, all the natural talent, 
all the opportunity: is useless unless 
we have one thing, enthusiasm! The 
love of music is a seedling we are 
born with, but enthusiasm is the 
nourishment we give that seedling. 
Looking back over many wonderful 
years in music, I can assure you that 
the joys in music-making increase 
with the interest put into it. Interest 
induces effort, and we prove that 
queer paradox in music—the harder 
we work, the more fun we have! 
Stay alive in your study. Go at your 
practice with an appetite. And, on 
those “grey days” when the going 
gets tough, have faith in yourself, 
don’t give up. Don’t fail at some- 
thing you wanted to do, through 
lack of faith or application. 

In closing, I want to relate a lit- 
tle incident, hoping it may have the 
same impact upon you that it did 
on me. ... I was wandering around 
the garden at home one beautiful 
spring morning, when I noticed one 
particular daffodil. Now we know 
there isn’t anything too startling 
about a daffodil, but this sprightly 
fellow was different. He had just 
pushed and wiggled his way through 
a bank of packed gravel! I don’t 
suppose it ever occurred to that frail 
little plant that the possibilities of 
rising to the sunshine were too 
small to warrant the effort. No, he 
didn’t know any better; he just 
grew and grew and grew! We should 
all have some of that “don’t know 
any better” quality. Be like that 
daffodil, and don’t stop till you get 
to the top! >>> 
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NEW! AND SURE TO BE A BIG FAVORITE ! 


FAMOUS 
FILLMORE MARCHES 


HENRY FILLMORE 


Here in their original arrangement, and under one cover, are 15 of the 
world famous marches of Dr. Henry Fillmore. Included are such titles as 
“Americans We”, “The Footlifter”, “His Honor”, ‘The Klaxon”, ‘Men of 
Ohio”, etc. A wonderful new book. 

Conductor 2.00 

Parts, each .50 


FOLK SONGS ABOUT AMERICAN LIFE 


FOLK SONGS and FIDDLE TUNES 
OF THE U.S.A. 


arranged by 
HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 

Each song and fiddle tune represents or suggests some phase of Ameri- 
can life, particularly those events which took place during the years of 
settlement and westward expansion. Easy piano accompaniments have 
been provided, for the majority of the songs. Suggestions are made for 
the occasional use of the auto-harp. 

(04075) Price 


TWO NEW FOOTBALL FIELD FORMATIONS 


STEIN SONG WHISTLER 
by E. A. FENSTAD & L. COLCORD AND HIS DOG 


Rudy Vallee Arrangement 
by ARTHUR PRYOR 


Arranged by HOWARD E. AKERS 
Two new field formations Arranged by . AKERS 
by AL WRIGHT Two new field formations 
by AL WRIGHT 


Arrangement is easy to play. Mr. 

Wright’s Saxophone and Stein forma- Ai solid arrangement of an old favorite. 

tions are extremely effective and very The fans will applaud Mr. Wright's dog 
formation, Doghouse formation. Arrange- 


simple to execute. Full instructions in- 
cluded. Plotted for 48 and 60 piece ment for 48 and 60 piece bands. Flex- 
ible and easy to play. 


1.50 


bands. 
(Q2399) Full Band 2.00 (Q2398) Full Band 2.00 
CARL FISCHER 
INC. 
62 Cooper Square, N.Y. 3 
BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS 


Ideal for classroom and studio 
(5% x 8”) 


Available Now .. . 
PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 


1959 ; 1958 1957 


Contemporary 
Composers Series 


Gallery of 


Gallery of 
Composers, Performers 


Musical Entertainers 


40 photos with 


60 photos with 
biographies — $2.50 


50 photos with 
biographies — $4.00 


biographies — $4.00 
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Eldridge Publishing Co. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO & DENVER 2, COLO. 
Ohio Publishers Serving the Nation 


JUVENILE ACTION SONGS 


| 


(Primary, Intermediate Junior High 
and High School) 


OPERETTAS 
PAGEANTS 


(Christmas, Easter and Patriotic) 


SONG BOOKS 


WRITE TODAY FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 


CENTURY EDITION 


THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S BEST MUSIC 
A Catalog Consisting Exclusively of 


PIANO TEACHING MATERIAL 


By Outstand Composers. Some are: 


Denes Agay * Hansi Alt * Kathleen Armour * Michael Brodsky 
Edna-Mae Burnam + Sara Louise Ditenhaver * Shura Dvorine 
Mae-Aileen Erb * Opal Louise Hayes * Elizabeth Heller * Robert 
Kelley + Leo Kraft + William Krevit * Gerald Martin * Margery 
McHale * Shirley Munger * Ada Richter * Anne Robinson 
Walter Rolfe + Elizabeth E. Rogers * William Scher * Bernard 
Whitefield + Robert Nolan Kerr 


25¢ per copy at Music Stores EVERYWHERE! 


For Complete Catalog, Write to: 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
39 West 60th Street New York 23, N. Y. 


BASSOONS & CLARINETS 


The most popular Bassoons and Clarinets in America. 
Exquisitely made! Superbly tuned! Packaged to sell! 
Order the nationally advertised, high profit, Schreiber 
Bassoons and Clarinets, today! 


CARL FISCHER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


105 EAST 16th ST, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 


PERCUSSION COMES 


INTO ITS OWN 
(Continued from page 34) 


half dozen major sections. To begin 


| with, all of the basic percussion in- 


struments, such as snare drum, bass 
drum, cymbals, tympani .and the 
family of mallet-played instruments, 
were demonstrated with typical solos. 
These instruments were also com- 
bined as a unit such as would be 
found in the average high school 
band or orchestra. From there we 
moved to the more common traps 
such as triangle, tambourine, etc. 
These were demonstrated by num- 
bers from semi-classical literature 
played on the mallet instruments. 
Typical numbers in this group in- 
cluded La Paloma, using castanets 
and tambourine to punctuate the 
rhythm, and Sleigh Ride by Leroy 
Anderson, using the marimba, bells, 
sleigh bells, temple blocks, triangle, 
and of course, the whip. Wood 
blocks were used to good advantage 
for producing the tick-tock for 
Grandfather's Clock, played on the 
bells, with a cuckoo whistle incor- 
porated in the arrangement. 


Modern Pieces 


Following this introductory sec- 
tion a group of modern percussion 
ensembles was performed. Using 
grade school students, an example 
of the beginning literature for the 
instruments was demonstrated, and 
then we progressed from the trio 
through the ensemble consisting of 
nine performers and a dozen or so 
different instruments. In this divi- 
sion the most unusual number was 
probably Music for Percussion by 
Michael Colgrass, using temple 
blocks and twelve tom-toms of vari- 
ous pitch. The audience vote went 
to the swinging Oriental Mambo by 
Davis. A Sextet by Siwe provided 
the section with an example of the 
usual type of literature being written 
today for the percussion ensemble 
without the use of mallet instru- 
ments. The latter is written for bong- 
oes, timbales, claves, maracas, cow 
bell, wood block and tympani. 


As far as audience appeal was con- 


_ cerned, the next section of our pro- 


gram hit the high point, although 
it was not truly representative of 
percussion arts. We had a humorous 
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narrative read as the students dem- 
onstrated more than twenty-five dif- 
ferent sound effects that are included 
in the drummer’s kit. This was prob- 
ably more beneficial to the drum- 
mers than to the audience, as they 
learned how to use the various imi- 
tations. 

Because the marching activities of 
the drum section are still of pri- 
mary importance, we included a five- 
minute marching demonstration on 
our program. Although this was ap- 
proached with doubt, it met with 
great success. This was a precision 
drill routine showing the possibilities 
of the bell lyre and variations of 
twirling Scotch and tenor drum- 
sticks and stick work for the snare 
drums. We used two Scotch drums, 
two tenor drums, three snare drums, 
two cymbals and bell lyre. Included 
as a novelty was a stick clicking rou- 
tine by the snare drummers while 
the bell lyre rang out with The Old 
Grey Mare. 

To close the program, demonstra- 
tions of each of the ten Latin-Ameri- 
can rhythm instruments were pre- 
sented. The entire group then com- 
bined their efforts to present several 
Latin-American numbers with the 
melodic accompaniment being 
played on the mallet instruments 
and tympani. 

Results of our program were many 
and varied. First of all was the ex- 
perience the drummers gained in 
technical facility, reading ability 
and, of equal importance, ease in 
handling a situation. The program 
provided an educational as well as 
entertaining program comparable to 
our regular Lyceum programs for 
the student body. For the adminis- 
tration that is looking for a means 
of public relations, this is an excel- 
lent project. We were asked to per- 
form for many local and neighbor- 
hood programs and created friendly 
relations wherever we appeared. Of 
course, as a motivating factor for 
the drummers themselves, it can’t be 
beat. 

Our greatest asset in undertaking 
this program was a sympathetic ad- 
ministration in the persons of Arvid 
K. Magelssen, Superintendent, and 
Edward Bashara, Principal, and a 
well-rounded instrumental music 
program headed by Roy Fraki. Why 
not try a percussion concert with 
your students? >>> 
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FOR YOUR CHRISTMAS PROGRAMS 
th 


sa 
ANGELS ARE SINGING (a cappella) Ivan Langstroth .25 
CHRIST IS BORN TODAY! (sop. solo) .. Jack Dane Litten .25 
KING OF THE WORLD (alto solo) ..Carl Frangkiser .30 
CAROL ARRANGEMENTS 
tANGELS IN HEAVEN (Hungarian) ..............Philip Gordon .20 
*THE BAGPIPE CAROL (Neapolitan) ......Joyce Barthelson .20 
a ALL SING LOUDLY (Basque) 
“GLORIA EXCELSIS DEO Polish Joyce Barthelson .25 
JOSEPH MINE 
...doyce Barthelson .20 


jan) 
“LULLABY LITTLE BABE (German) Barthelson .20 
“NOEL (English) .. Theron Kirk .35 
two-part (mixed or sa) 
TtANGELS IN ...Philip Gordon .20 
BEFORE THY CRA Bach-Gordon .20 


sab 
TANGELS IN HEAVEN 


TANGELS IN HEAVEN (Hungarian) .....Philip Gordon . 

A CHRISTMAS PRESENT TO SANTA CLAUS tam Glazer . 
AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING . Philip Gordon . 
*GLORIA IN EXCELSIS DEO (Polish) Joyce Barthelson .25 
*LULLABY, LITTLE BABE (German) Joyce Barthelson .20 
t (any two arr. may be sung together) 

* (optional instrumental accompaniment) 


NEW FOR MIXED VOICES 
satb 


HARK FROM THE TOMB .......o.000.... William Jonson .20 

1 WANT JESUS TO WALK WITH ME. William Jonson .20 
IF YE THEN BE RISEN WITH CHRIST . Joseph Roff .20 
LET THERE BE LIGHT, O LORD... _.Marcel G Frank .25 
GARDEN 


BROTHER MAN 
ONE, TWO, THREE, CAROLINE . ss 
PRAYER OF SUPPLICATION : Jack D Litten .30 
THREE JOLLY, JOLLY WELSHMEN | William Jonson .25 
WHEN | WAS ‘ONE: AND-TWENTY . Martin Kalmanoff .25 
WITH HIM-FOR ALL ETERNITY Joseph Roff .25 
YOU CAN TELL THE WORLD ct William Jonson .25 & 


The Theodore Presser Company 


which heretofore included the JOHN CHURCH CO., OLIVER DITSON CO.. 
MERION MUSIC CORPORATION, and NEW MUSIC EDITIONS 


Proudly Announces 
as of July Ist, 1959, in addition to the above companies, they have become the sole 
American agents for: 
MUSICA RARA, INC., of London, England 
HEUGEL COMPANY, of Paris, France 


Also, as of July Ist, 1959, Theodore Presser Company has become the sole Agent 
in the United States, its possessions, and Canada for the following distinguished 


catalogs: 
MERCURY MUSIC CORPORATION 
MUSIC PRESS 
WEANER-LEVANT 
BEEKMAN MUSIC, INC. 
MERRYMOUNT MUSIC, INC. 
LITURGICAL PRESS, INC. 


Our aim through the years has been to fully service the needs of the musical 
world. We think you will agree with us—that the addition of these new catalogs 
puts us in the enviable position of offering the “most” of the “best” to musical 
America. 


Drop us a card telling us what your musical interest may be so that we 
may place your name on our mailing list enabling us to send you pertinent 
FREE information as it becomes available. If you are a professional musi- 
_cian please specify your areas of interest, your school or organizational 
affiliation, and your official capacity. 


More and more you will find 
people who know FINE MUSIC know and depend upon 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
Bryn Mawr, Penna. 


i 
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SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC. 1270 Avenue of the Americas ¢ New York 20, N. Y. 
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WEISS 
Superior RECORDERS 


@ The finest Quality 
. . INDIVIDUALLY 
MADE IN WESTERN 
GERMANY by Mas- 
ter Crafstmen! 


: @ Used and Endorsed by 
I Recorder Instructors the 
World Over . . . including 


SAM 
LESNER 
Recorder 
Artist and 
instructor. 
Movie critic 
of the 
CHICAGO 
DAILY 
NEWS 


@ SAYS LESNER: “. . . After 
some 15 years of teaching and 
playing with recorders of va- 
rious manufacturers, | have con- 
cluded that only the Weiss is 
uniformly pitched, superior in 
tone and quite reliable over long 
. periods of playing. Often our 
: rehearsals are continuous over 
three hours or longer. The Weiss 

i recorders hold up beautifully.” 
Weiss Recorders are expertly 

made of high grade AGED PEAR- 

WOOD . . . have rich tonal qual- 

ities . . . and keep their tone 

and pitch for amazingly long 
if time. Ideal for class room, TV 
: and radio studios, solo or en- 
i semble, home or concert stage. 


4 BASIC MODELS: 


Soprano—Key of C....Each $6.75 
Alto—Key of F......... Each 17.50 
Tenor—Key of C........Each 27.50 
Bass—Key of F.......... Each 75.00 


COMPLETE WITH SWAB 
INDIVIDUALLY BOXED 


At your favorite dealer 


i DAVID WEXLER & CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


823 Seo. Wabash Chicago 5, Illinois | 
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HE relations between a_ high 
school band and the com- 
munity are most pointedly indicated 
by the stature of the Band Parents 
Club or Band Boosters Club. Where 
the club functions truly as a “service 
club’’"—where it its civic 
contributions equal in importance to 
Kiwanis, Lions, P.T.A., Chamber of 
Commerce and other groups—it 
achieves strength and effectiveness. 
The Band is important to the 
town. It is part of the total cultural 
and educational process not only for 


considers 


students but for adults as well. It is 
i front-line force for enriching school 
life and community life; for demon- 
strating the American Way. The 
Band Boosters Club as the voice of 
the band (the voice of music if 
you wish) is first of all the band’s 
PR (public relations) department. 
In every project the Band Parents 
undertake, there must be a sense of 
community service; an underlying 
purpose which helps create an at- 
mosphere in which the school band 
is more fully used, more firmly sup- 
ported by the town itself. 

This is true, or perhaps especially 
true, where the Band Parents set up 
money-raising projects: ‘They must 
devise money-raising projects which 
have community interest. Neither in 
your town, nor in mine are the citi- 
zens panting for another cake sale. 

Our Band Parents here in Free- 
port, Pennsylvania, have proved the 
validity of this approach to its total 


Before becoming music director at Free- 
port (Pennsylvania) High School, Thomas 
Kennedy graduated from the Dana School 
of Music of Youngstown University and 
taught in LaGrange, Ohio. He is a mem- 
ber of Phi Mu Alpha, Sinfonia, and offers 
a practical as well as patriotic solution to 
fund-raising problems for the present band 
season. 


for Bands 


THOMAS KENNEDY 


function, as well as to fund raising 
by establishing a program in the 
Freeport area which combines four 
concepts. 

(1) It is a needed patriotic service 
and, therefore, is good public rela- 
tions. 

(2) It helps integrate music at the 
school with the social studies and, 
therefore, is good pedagogy. 

(3) It wins support from all pa- 
t.iotic and service clubs and, there- 
fore, sets the Band Parents on the 
same community level (service-wise). 

(4) It calls for co-operation be- 
tween students and parents and, 
therefore, is a force for togetherness. 

(5) It raises a great deal of money 
without much work. 

The project has been tested for 
three years and has been highly suc- 
cessful. It is typical of what we mean 
by “seeking out community-minded 
ways of raising money.” We submit 
it to music and band directors in the 
hope that they, through this maga- 
zine or directly, will pass on to us 
other ways to help achieve better 
public relations as well as financial 
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comfort. But first, as they say on the l 

TV, a word about our band. IN CLARINETS 
The Band itself has 72 playing | IT’S 

members, 24 majorettes, 5 color P fe 

ish is Richer, guard, and a drum-major. They play Yr er 

ion a concert in the spring, and march FOR: DESIGN 


the Valve A 


for football games, Memorial Day, : 

| Veterans’ Day and the loca Hal- 

| lowe’en Parade. ment ond guided mere ten 


This past August (1959) we did an 

| invitational half-time show for the 

WPIAL East-West all-star football 

/game. For the past two years we 

_have been invited to march in the FOR PE 
festival of bands at Kennywood 
Amusement Park in Pittsburgh,  lessly 
which is also held in the summer. from pianissih@ 

feather-touch action, 

We are on an eleven-month plan 


and have two months of summer 

IT’S 
band. There are two yearly band ruc 
socials, a banquet in the spring and 


a picnic in the summer, both spon- 


sored by the Band Parents. 
Even functioning this way we still matchless Pruefél 


have had problems of tax payers WhO clarinets regi 
say that music is a frill; of faculty pee ‘ 
people who considered music as 

something outside the mainstream 
of the curriculum; of citizens who ; 
snecringly dismiss our efforts as “egg- jAMERICAN MADE S 
head” stuff. The philosophy of our INTERNATIONALL Rie 
Band Parents, which helps them to 
function as a service club, has been 
useful in reducing the raucous com- 
plaints of these “no-sayers.” 

In 1956, the Band Parents decided 
| to start a movement to put a flag in 
| every home in the district. The Band 


When Every | etail 
Reflects the Precision of 


Parents realized that since the band 
played on every patriotic occasion, it _ INTERNATIONALLY 


| was in a natural position to lead in ESTABLISHED 
patriotic service for the district. @s the perfect 
A great many flags were sold. Our teaching tool 
area, like most small town communi- la ohaeneiia 
ties, had let the beautiful tradition Y 
of home flag display lapse. You school music 
| could go out even on the 4th of July classes. To 
and find a sparse display of Old 
anc ind a sparse play ( 
| Glory. 
The specifics of the plan were two- 


black and white 
‘in piano keyboard, 
with shurps 
flats plainly + marked. 


ops students inte 
ad; Teaches no 


why, return 


fold. the coupon vote accompani- 
TRUMPETS Enthusiastically 
(1) A publicity campaign on the below... ed by thousands 


TROMBONES | flag and the service the Band 

and Band Parents were offer- esccccece 
ing. This included newspaper 
releases, speeches at other 
service clubs, etc. 


RG & DINNER, Inc, 
425 $. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, illinois 


| 3 Send me FREE ¢opy 6f the American Prep 
(2) A plan to fill the needs for UN 


flags for institutions (the y 
schools themselves) factories 
school: emselves) fi 
ELKHART, INDIA Address 
ioe churches, public buildings, City, St 
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When the Fin 

‘ 

_ When the Tone is Fuller, ey 
* lel range from Al) =! 
: 

“SHANDCRAFTSMANSHIP EP 

j 
| 
Endorsed by Bc TA 

for More than Ho 


CHORAL 


OCTAVOS BY EHRET | 


5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE -SATB 
5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 

7060 PETER PAN CHORAL ee 
7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE -SSA | 
7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 

6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 
6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB 

4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 


—OCTAVOS BY WARNICK 


5637 IT's T 
00 soon 
TO K 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 
SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY — 


5633 CANADIAN SUNSET 
—Arr. 


This arrange Encore 


with the new 
MAS SONG 
Eh 


by 
THE C 
3638 —Arr. by Ent! t 


This arrangem 
the Encore Ba 


ALL TIME POPS_ssq 


ALL TIME POPS_saTp 4 
Containing: AFTER yoy'y, 

E GONE, 

GENTLE PEOPLE, and many othe 

COLLEGE SONGS—saTB 


FOR CHOR 
NORMAN LUB 
| pICTURE—SSATB 


ANC 
626 CHRISTMAS EVE 


SAW DE 
OUGH THE NIGHT-SATB 


£—SSAA 


BARBERSHOP 
FOR GALS i 


THE CHORDETTES HARM 
ONY 
CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMOMES 
NS BY THE CHORDETTES 


FOR GUYS 


BARBER SHOP PARA 
HITS— Volume One OF Quaater 


COLLEGE SONGS FoR 
MALE QUARTET 


| 


(3) A canvas of the town by 
parents and students using 
especially imprinted catalogs 
offering flags with poles and 
holders at standard prices for 
lawn, porch rail, windows. 

(1) An educational campaign on 
the history of the flag at the 
school and for adults, spon- 
sored by the Social Studies 
Department. 

The band was, in short, speaking 

for the flag. Material for the cam- 
paign was supplied by Mr. Louis M. 


Cottin, Director of Fund Services of 
Box 102, 252 Lewis Avenue, West- 
bury, N. Y. This flag service operates | 


with non-profit organizations and 
has helped many bands do what we 
have done. 

Our first effort paid for about half 
our new uniforms. Our repeat for 
the 50-star flag promises to fill our 
coffers even more, because we can 
sell the new flag even before the de- 
sign is known. 

This sort of thing is what we mean 
by community service even in the 
usually onerous job of raising mon- 
ey. In Freeport, when people think 
of the flag they are reminded of the 
schoc!, the Band and the Band 
Parents. 

Actually we chose the fund-rais- 
ing activity as an example for this 
article, because it is the one least 
likely to improve Public Relations. 
We have made this a plus rather 
than a minus. In other fields our 
Band Parents and band participate 
in all efforts to make Freeport and 
the School District a happier place 
to live. 

The big point is that Band Par- 


ents should approach their functions | 


not in an eclectic way but broadly. 
Either we, in music, accept the re- 
sponsibility of becoming part and 
parcel of the total living picture of 
towns; or we limit ourselves to a 
small and too often insignificant 
place in community life to be called 
upon for “atmosphere” when noth- 
ing better is available in program- 
ming. 

Our Band Parents make them- 
selves a service club. Our Band 
makes itself the most proficient mu- 
sical group possible. The co-opera- 


tion between the two gives us stature | 
. and thus gives greater stature to | 


music. >>> 


OUTSTANDING 


PUBLICATIONS 


CONCERT BAND 


lebaum 
TENDERLY—Arr. by App 
ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS 

Arr. by Warrington 
HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo) 

By Morrissey 
SONG FOR TROMBONE—By Morrissey 
SOLILOGUY fon. 

By Mor 
—By Morrissey 

N STREET, U.S.A. By Mor 

RYLINE OVERTURE —By Morrissey 


CONCERT BAND 
ENCORE SERIES 


L JOURN 
EET BLUES— 


THE CHRISTMAS 
—Arr. by Cacavas 
ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


MARCHING BAND 


original 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH 
Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE 
Arr. by Applebaum 


POPULAR SONGS FOR ST 
RING 
ORCHESTRA — Arr. by Sabor 


PROGRESSIVE GRADED T, 
ECH 
FOR THE VIOLIN—By 


SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 

ENCORE SERIES 
ENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 
SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 


BEGINNING SNARE DR 
By Paul Price UM METHOD 


TWO DOZEN HORN Qu 
By Marvin Howe tied 


CLARINET COLLECTIONS 
By Carl A. Rosenthal 

ET DUOS—18th Century 
TRIOS—18th Century 


ET TRIOS 
eo Corelli to Beethoven 


i ers 
RINET TRIOS—Russian Compos 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY INC. 
31 West 54th Street - New York 19, N.Y. 


Canada: EDWIN H. MORRIS (CANADA) LIMITED 
14 Birch Avenue - Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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Songs for the Birds 


RuTH De CESARE 


LTHOUGH it has been firmly 

attested that one of the most 
overworked notions in American 
popular music is the “love, dove” 
combination, I feel obliged to reveal 
a mighty rival to Tin Pan Alley in 
this respect. For, as an amorous sym- 
bol, nothing is employed more often 
and in so many coquettish varia- 
tions as the beloved Paloma of Latin- 
American folk music. 

Here, indeed, lives the dove of 
love, complete with all the heart- 
rending fillips a lovelorn Latin can 
devise! Everyone is probably fa- 
miliar with that throbbing sensation 
of yesteryear, La Paloma of Sebas- 
tian Yradier; and the lovely Paloma 
Azul, from Mexico, has been charm- 
ingly presented by Aaron Copland. 
But how many ‘“norteamericanos” 
can claim kinship with La Palomita, 
apparently an endearing, pint-sized 
version of love on the wing, unre- 
strained by geographical boundaries? 

This little creature is at home all 
over Central and South America and 
the Caribbean islands. From Mexico 
she flits to Nicaragua, where she is 
requested, gently, to wake up, as the 
sun is already shining. Thence, to 
the Dominican Republic, where she 
hears a plea for the old love to re- 
turn. And from here, she wings to 
Paraguay to see the doves prome- 
nade coquettishly with their gallants 
in a flower-scented garden. 

Nor is this the final word on the 
subject. There are doves of specific 
color, notably white, including di- 
minutive regular-sized  speci- 
mens. Both Panama and Venezuela 
are concerned with their wings, the 


Ruth De Cesare, a frequent contributor 
to MUSIC JOURNAL, has just completed 
a comprehensive collection of songs and 
piano music under the title of LATIN- 
AMERICAN JOURNEY, published by 
Mills Music, Inc., New York. She is an 
authority on various forms of folk music 
and in private life the wife of a well 
known artist, Sam De Cesare. 
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former wishing to fly like the lovely 
birds, and the latter desiring free 
transportation to the outposts of 
amor. The Dominican Republic also 
boasts a white dove, and the singer, 
here, tries vainly to catch it, and 
thus hold on to his love. There is 
even a children’s game-song in honor 
of a dove that is as white as snow! 

Argentina boasts plural doves, 
who commiserate with each other on 
the sorrows of infidelity; and in the 


Dominican Republic, again, the 
nesting of doves reminds young 
ladies to bedeck themselves for ro- 


mance. There are even a couple of 
lost, strayed or stolen birdlings. The 
Peruvian accepts his: loss, albeit 
mournfully, but the Argentine keeps 
looking and wondering. The vood 
people of Mexico, however, top their 
neighbors by naming a street after 
the creature, wherein dwells the 
feathery embodiment of unremitting 
love. ... 

For shame, tunesmiths of Ameri- 
ca, who can grow no more imagina- 
tive than “of” and “above!” True, 
a few mourning doves do flutter 
about in mountain ballads, and, one 
of your more enterprising co-work- 
ers did come up with the ‘bobbin’ 
robin,” not to speak of Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s “am’rous dove.” But for 
the rest, the whole area of ornith- 
ology has been basely neglected in 
your lyrical portraiture of assorted 
heartbreak. There are such lovely 
rhyme schemes as “tern-yearn,” or 
the more hopeful twist of “swift- 
lift” and a truly dignified suggestion 
like “eagle-regal!”’ 

For Broadway musicals, on a high- 
er plane than mere top hits, one 
cannot miss such elegant turns as 
“vulture-culture,” or “tanager-man- 
ager,” and “canary-vagary.” There 
is real innuendo in “nighthawk- 
bright talk,” and a true measure of 
Main Stem sophistication in a care- 
fully wrought turn like “cuckoo- 

(Continued on page 98) 


FREE 


RECORD 


“YJ Each book consists of 10 

outstanding songs arranged 
for ALL instruments with 
Piano Ai Accompaniment and 
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BOOKS & MUSIC —~— Every violinist 
will revel in the exhaustive treat- 
ment awarded to Bows for Musical 
Instruments, a new volume written 
by Joseph Roda and Gladys Bell, 
and published by William Lewis & 
Son, 30 East Adams Street, Chicago 
3, Illinois. The publishers offer a 
selection of nearly fifty authoritative 
books on violin making and repair- 
ing, instrumental technique and 
famous musicians. . . . Harry Robert 
Wilson, Chairman of the Music De- 
partment at Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University, is author of a 
new book on Artistic Choral Sing- 
ing, published by G. Schirmer, who 
has issued Solos for the Viola Player 
(with piano accompaniment) selec- 
ted and edited by Paul Doktor. In 
Mr. Doktor’s words, his aim has 
been “ to produce the singing 
style, the plastic phrase, the dynamic 
of song-speech.” . . . Another recent 
G. Schirmer release has been Gian 
Carlo Menotti’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra in a violin and piano 
version. . . . The Philosophical Li- 
brary of New York has a book of 
Biblical Chant by A. W. Binder, 
Professor of Liturgical Music, He- 
brew Union School of Sacred Music, 
which should be of equal interest to 
Biblical students, specialists in an- 
cient music and musicologists. . . 

Mozart and His Music is a recent 
offering of Random House. It is 
written by John N. Burk, author of 
The Life and Works of Beethoven, 
The Letters of Richard Wagner and 
others, and historian for the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. . . . Meridian 
Books of New York publish a 
pocket-size edition of The Book of 
Jazz, by Leonard Feather, with a 
foreword by John “Dizzy” Gillespie. 
It is a guide to the “nature” of jazz 
and its instruments, sources, sounds, 
development, performers and com- 
posers. . . . Workbook for Orchestra- 
tion: A Practical Handbook is the 
self-explanatory title of a recent Mc- 
Graw-Hill publication by Joseph 
Wagner—perhaps the first practical 
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guide to scoring for the orchestra 
designed to meet teaching require- 
ments at all academic levels... . A 
Voice that Fills the House is a novel 
by Martin Mayer (music columnist 
for Esquire and author of such books 
as The Experts, Madison Avenue, 
U.S.A. and Wall Street: Men and 
Money) which provides a revealing, 
behind-the-scene report of interna- 
tional grand opera. It is published 
by Simon and Schuster. 


PUBLIC EVENTS —- The Music 
Teachers National Association will 
hold five Divisional Conventions in 
1960. Southern, February 9-12, Ken- 
tucky Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky; 
East Central, February 16-19, Com- 
modore Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio; 
West Central, February 23-26, Hotel 
Lassen, Wichita, Kansas; Southwest- 
ern, February 28-March 2, Hotel 
Marion, Little Rock, Arkansas; 
Western, July 24-28, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. . . . Six 
candlelight concerts will be given in 
1959-60 at the Peabody Conservatory 
in Baltimore, starting October 20. 
Artists include violinist Ruggiero 
Ricci, baritone Mac Morgan, the 
Pamplona Choir of Spain, the 
Netherlands String Quartet, pianist 
Philippe Entremont and Camera 
Concerti, featuring Joseph Eger 
(horn) and Walter Trampler (viola). 
. . . David Oistrakh, Soviet violinist, 
will play a recital on December 8 at 
the University of Michigan. Oistrakh 
is a professor of violin at the Tchai- 
kovsky Conservatory in Moscow. . . . 
The Orchestra of America, under the 
direction of Richard Korn, will open 
its current season at Carnegie Hall 
on October 14, featuring Jan Peerce 
singing selections by Hadley, Griffes, 
Barber and Parker. 


When responding to advertise- 
ments or information, your 
mention of Music Journal will 
be appreciated. 


RECORDS —— The carillon of the 
First Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, has been 
recorded by Petit & Fritsen, Ltd., 
Bellfounders, featuring Wendell 
Westcott, carillonneur, playing selec- 
tions by Van den Gheyn, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Denyn and Bach. Carillon 47 
Bells is available from the publisher, 
605 Waukegan Road, Deerfield, Ili- 
nois. . . . In the stereophonic line, 
Audio Fidelity recently featured Al- 
fred Wallenstein conducting the Vir- 
tuoso Symphony of London in Ber- 
lioz’ Symphonie Fantastique. Other 
recent discs include such works as 
Tchaikovsky's Romeo and Juliet 
Overture, Nutcracker Suite, Sleep- 
ing Beauty and Swan Lake ballets, 
conducted by Arthur Winograd. . . . 
A’new Vincent Lopez LP album, en- 
titled Nola, has been recorded by 
Carlton Records featuring everything 
from swingy dance numbers to De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun. 

The first recording of George An- 
theil’s revolutionary Ballet Mechan- 
ique is now available on Urania 
Records. . A coupling showing 
different approaches to jazz in seri- 
ous music is to be found on the new 
Everest recording «f Stravinsky’s 
L’Histoire du Soldat’ and Milhaud’s 
La Creation du Monde. .. . Leopold 
Stokowski conducts the Symphony 
of the Air in the first American per- 
formance of Khatchaturian’s Sym- 
phony No. 2 on the United Artists 
label. 


SCHOOLS —— Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, is adding a new build- 
ing to the department of music—the 
$250,000 Gaylord Music Library. . . . 
The University of California’s Com- 
mittee on Drama, Lectures and Mu- 
sic will present a “star” concert 
series during the 1959-60 season fea- 
turing such artists as the Russian 
‘cellist, Rostropovich, soprano Eliza- 
beth Schwarzkopf, Chilean pianist 
Claudio Arrau and musical satirist 
Anna Russell. . . . The Academy of 
Vocal Arts, 1920 Spruce Street, Phil- 
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adelphia, has a number of scholar- 
ships available for exceptionally tal- 
ented voice students. In honor of 
the Academy’s 25th anniversary, it 
recently commissioned composer 
Norman Dello Joio to write an 
opera... . The University of Michi- 
gan Choral Union Series will open 
October 12 in Hill Auditorium with 
the Canadian pianist, Glenn Gould, 
followed on October 24 by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
by Charles Munch. Irmgard See- 
fried, Viennese soprano, will make 
her Ann Arbor debut on the 29th, 
with Richard Tucker being present- 
ed on November 6... . A University 
of Pittsburgh professor and head of 
the department of music history and 
literature has discovered un- 
known Purcell anthem in England— 
The Lord is King and Hath Put on 
Glorious Apparel (Psalm 93). Dr. 
Theodore Finney made the discov- 
ery during his sabbatical leave and 
plans a public performance of the 
work sometime this year. 


APPOINTMENTS The Eastman 
School of Music of the University of 
Rochester will lose Josephine An- 
toine, as a member of the Artist Fac- 
ulty, to the University of Arizona. 
Her successor at Eastman will be 
Anna Kaskos, former Metropolitan 
Opera contralto, who will come to 
Rochester from the University of 
Florida. . . . Gerald H. Doty, presi- 
dent of the American String Teach- 
ers Association, has been appointed 
to the faculty of Montana State Uni- 
versity School of Music. The 
American Arts Trio, formerly of 
Washington, D. C., has commenced 
duties as Trio-in-Residence at West 
Virginia University’s School of Music. 
They will be available for concerts 
and string clinics throughout the 
state and area; inquiries should be 
addressed to the Dean of the School 
of Music. Members of the trio are 
Arno Drucker, pianist, Donald Port- 
noy, violinist, and Jon Engberg, cel- 
list. . . . David Lloyd, former tenor 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, has been appointed as associate 
professor at the State University of 
Iowa. .. . Gilbert A. Brungardt has 
been named acting director of choral 
organizations at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis for the 1959-60 
academic year. . . . Members of the 


resident string quartet at Hartt Col- 
lege of Music, University of Hart- 
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ford, are Gerald Gelbloom, Bernard 
Lurie, Marie Blewett and Dorothy 
Fidlar—first and second violin, viola 
and ‘cello, respectively. Several con- 
certs are planned for the coming sea- 
son... . Dr. Eugene N. Crabb has 
been appointed dean of the Converse 
College School of Music, Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina. Henry 
Bruinsma, chairman of Southern 
Illinois University’s music depart- 
ment since 1956, will become direc- 
tor of the School of Music at Ohio 
State University this season. . . . State 
University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
will add to its music staff clarinetist 
Richard M. Webster, who holds a 
doctorate from the Eastman School 
of Music. 


CONTESTS —— The Alfredo Casella 
Piano Competition is open to pian- 
ists of any nationality between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-two, except 
winners of first prizes at other com- 
petitions. Address: Accademia Mus- 
icale Napoletano, Segreteria Con- 
corso Internazionale ‘Alfredo Casel- 
la”, Largo Guilo Rodino N. 29, Nap- 
les, Italy... . The Blanche Thebom 
Scholarship is open to singers be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and 
thirty who plan professional careers. 
The award is $1,000. Deadline, Octo- 
ber 30, 1959. For further informa- 
tion, write to the Blanche Thebom 
Scholarship Foundation, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 22... . Pi Kappa 
Lambda, National Music Honor So- 
ciety, announces a competition for a 
chamber opera. A $1,000 prize and 
numerous performances will be offer- 
ed. Only unpublished scores will be 
considered; maximum length one 
hour; deadline March 1, 1960. Write 
to J. F. Goossen, Box 2886, Univer- 
sity, Alabama. . The Leventritt 
Award is open to pianists between 
seventeen and twenty-eight years of 
age, and includes appearances with 
the New York Philharmonic Sym- 
phony and other orchestras. Deadline 
is January, 1960. Contact the Leven- 
tritt Foundation, 1128 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 21. Under 
the auspices of G. Ricordi & Co., the 
Ricordi Opera Contest is for a one- 
act opera or chamber piece in one or 
more acts. The first prize is 3,000,000 
lire and performance at La Scala, 
Milan. Deadline is June 30, 1960. 
Write to G. Ricordi & Co., Via Ber- 
chet 2, Milan, Italy. .. . The Concert 
Artists Guild Auditions are open to 


instrumentalists and singers under 
thirty years of age. A New York re- 
cital is offered and eligibility to com- 
pete for the Carl Fischer Hall recital. 
Apply to Concert Artists Guild, 119 
West 57 Street, New York 19... . 
The Composers Press is sponsoring 
its second Piano Recording Contest 
in 1960, offering the winner a record- 
ing contract. For information, write 
the sponsor at 1211 Ditmas Avenue, 
Brooklyn 18, New York. ... The 6th 
Chopin Competition is open to pian- 
ists only until October 17th. Write 
the Polish Embassy, 2640 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


HIGH FIDELITY —— RCA Victor and 
the Fidelipac division of Waters 
Conley Co., Inc. have « introduced 
their own tape cartridge systems. The 
object of both systems is to eliminate 
threading the tape reels. In addition, 
the firms of Bell, Pentron and VM 
also manufacture tape cartridge play- 
ers. Four-track stereo is the other big 
news in the magnetic recording field. 
By using four tracks at 714 ips, twice 
as much music can be put on a reel 
without compromise in quality. 
While the cartridge system would 
outmode an existing recorder, this 
is not true with the four-track system. 
Most leading manufacturers (Apex, 
Bell, Tandberg and others) will soon, 
have four-track conversion kits avail- 
able for their old model recorders. 


WHITNEY FELLOWSHIPS 


HE competition for Opportun- 

ity Fellowships is open to citi- 
zens of the United States and its ter- 
ritories who have given evidence of 
special ability and who have not had 
full opportunity to develop their 
talents because of arbitrary barriers, 
such as racial or cultural background 
or region of residence. Candidates 
should be mature enough to have 
shown positive evidence of superior 
promise, and must have completed 
their undergraduate college educa- 
tion. Candidates in music other than 
composition will be asked to audi- 
tion before a special jury. Those 
applying in such fields as musical 
composition, creative writing, photo- 
graphy, painting and sculpture will 
be asked to submit samples of their 
work. Awards range from $1,000 to 
$3,000; applications must be filed by 
November 30, 1959, with the John 
Hay Whitney Foundation, 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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MUSIC CRITICISM: 
A POINT OF VIEW 
(Continued from page 46) 


sided; what happens when a new 
work of art is created is some- 
thing that happens simultaneously 
to all the works of art which pre- 
ceded it. The existing monuments 
form an idea] order among them- 
selves, which is modified by the 
introduction of the new (the 
really new) work of art among 
them. The existing order is com- 
plete before the new work arrives; 
for order to persist after the sup- 
erventton of novelty, the whole 
existing order must be, if ever 
so slightly, altered; and so the re- 
lations, proportions, values of 
each work of art toward the whole 
are readjusted; and this is con- 
formity between the old and the 
new. (Literary Criticism in Ameri- 
ca, Liberal Arts Press, New York, 
1957.) 


While speculation can solve no 
problem of history in the sense of 
reshaping the past, it is, neverthe- 
less, interesting at times to surmise 
about past events. At this point it 
is interesting to surmise about some 
of the classic blunders of music 
criticism. Would Eduard Hanslick, 
for example, have written his bitter 
attacks on Wagner’s music dramas 
had his eruditeness been informed 
by Eliot’s tradition concept, and had 
he applied the principle of value- 
system analysis? Would Johann 
Nepomuk Moser under the same 
conditions have written as he did of 
Beethoven’s music? And would Jo- 
hann Adolf Schreibe have written 
in this fashion of Bach?— 


This great man would be ad- 
mired by the whole nation, had 
he more agreeableness and did he 
not keep naturalness away from 
his compositions by employing 
bombastic and intricate devices 
and darkening beauty with over- 
elaborate art. He judges the diffi- 
culties of his music according to 
his fingers. His compositions, 
therefore, are difficult to perform, 
as he demands that singers and 
instrumentalists perform with 
their throats and instruments the 
same feats he can perform on the 
clavier. This, of course, is im- 
possible. All the ornaments, all 
the little grace notes, and all that 
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are known as agréments are writ- 
ten out in full. Therefore his 

compositions are deprived of 

beauty, harmony, and of clarity, 

since the song is unrecognizable. 

(Graf, Composer and Critic, p. 80). 

It is also interesting to surmise 
about one’s own musical judgments. 
Armed with—or at least attempting 
to utilize within the limits of one’s 
knowledge and insight—the prin- 
ciples of tradition and value-system 
analysis, how will one’s own ap- 
praisals of contemporary music 
square with future assessments—of 
twelve-tone compositions—of  cur- 
rent jazz experimentations—of elec- 
tronic music? Only time will tell. 


USE YOUR 


STUDENT PIANISTS 
(Continued from page 56) 


companiments. It is also most com- 
forting to know that there is more 
than one student who can readily 
substitute when an emergency arises. 
Granted that it takes a little more 
planning on the part of the director, 
the effort is usually well repaid. Five 
to ten students can be provided ac- 
companying opportunities for each 
choral and orchestral group, except- 
ing in those few schools which have 
orchestras of symphonic proportions. 

One major obstacle must be elimi- 
nated before a planned program of 
training accompanists can succeed. 
That major obstacle is, unfortunate- 
ly, the choral director himself. Many 
choral teachers play piano well and 
are not quite satisfied with accom- 
paniments other than their own. 
They locate themselves at the piano, 
learn to give important signals with 
their head and eyes, plus an occasion- 
al hand motion, and remain there 
year after year. 

After all, accompanying requires 
more than just piano technique. The 
ability to adapt oneself to the needs 
of the group, to follow directions 
with precision and dispatch, to meet 
unexpected developments, and to ac- 
quire personal poise and self-confi- 
dence are some of the important 
qualities the accompanist must learn. 
It’s a real tragedy if pianists are 
denied their rightful opportunity to 
learn to accompany their classmates 
in making music together. Give the 
pianist a chance to learn to accom- 


pany! 
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Available for the first time! 


THE MARSHALL BROWN 
YOUTH BAND 
LIBRARY OF ORCHESTRATIONS 


As performed at the 
1959 NEWPORT JAZZ FESTIVAL 
RECORDED ON CORAL RECORDS 
by Marshall Brown 


“DATELINE NEWPORT” 
“VELVET GLOVES” 

“ROCK BOTTOM” 
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“SOLID BLUE” 

“COPLEY SQUARE” 
“CINNAMON KISSES” 


by Joha La Porta 
“TWO BY TWO” 
“WELCOME BACK, JACK” 


by William Russo 
“THE DANCING PUPPET” 


tati ph , 4 trum- 
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Instr 
pets, 4 trombones, piano, bass, 
drums and conductor's score. 
These orchestrations may be played with 
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2 trumpets, 1 trombone, 3 alto saxo- 
phones, 1 tenor saxophone, piano, bass 
and drums. 
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Charles Colin Exclusive Distributor 
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FIDDLING WITH BASEBALL 
(Continued from page 12) 


casts twenty-five years later. 

As a ball player and, later, as a 
manager, I seldom had time to think 
seriously about music. But after I 
retired from the game in 1951 to 
become a TV and radio commenta- 
tor and lecturer on baseball, I be- 
gan to make up for lost music, live 
or mechanically reproduced. 1 began 
to collect recordings, and quite with- 
out any preconceived plan, my col- 


| lection of some five thousand plat- 


| tion, 
_composers of the nineteenth and 


| Schubert, 


| virtually 


ters reflected my taste. Frankly, I 
am old-fashioned, and, for a guy 
who is notorious for his direct ac- 
I went in for the romantic 


twentieth centuries. Yes, I am ro- 
mantic. I like the lushness of melody 
and have no ear for dissonance or 
the 12-tone-scale. Give me Chopin, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky 
and Rachmaninoff every time in 
preference to Honegger, Hindemith 
or Stravinsky. 

In the concert hall I became ac- 
quainted with the varied interpreta- 
tions of the masters by the great 
symphony orchestras of the world, 
as well as the leading piano virtuosi. 
After each concert, I would buy the 
appropriate recordings, if available, 
and compare them, choosing the 
ones that appealed to me most. In 
imagination I would become a con- 
ductor, as might be expected of one 
who had managed ball clubs for 


nineteen years. Little by little, my 
collection grew, lining the walls of 
my down-stairs study in my home at 
New Rochelle. Details of instrumen- 
tation became familiar to me. It was 
almost as big a kick to hear a deli- 
cate oboe passage as to see one of 
my boys hit a home run with the 
bases full. 

I take my music straight or with 
soda. Time never hangs heavy for 
one who lived an active life on the 
ball field. I relax by swinging an 
imaginary baton;—I am Toscanini, 
Mitropoulos or Bernstein at will. 
Each afternoon, when I am at home 
and the day’s work is done, I flip the 
switch and lie back in my easiest 
chair, as Beethoven or Debussy gives 
me a musical message. The music is 
background at dinner; I am as po- 
tent as an eighteenth-century king 
who ordered his court musicians to 
play him the latest best-seller in 
string-quartet sounds. And the dis- 
covery of each new favorite pianist 
or violinist is as much a thrill to me 
as finding a promising rookie used 
to be. 

Music has enriched my life. Some- 
times I wonder whether I might not 
have been as happy as a musician. 
I take out my old violin—my father 
paid five hundred dollars for it in 
those days of a solid dollar. I test 
the tone... that’s all I can do. Then 
I pick up my baseball bat. b> 


AFTERTHOUGHTS ON MUSIC FESTIVALS 
(Continued from page 32) 


impossible. Compound 
Wagner in Bayreuth and Mozart in 


| Salzburg with their glamorous set- 
| tings and musical tradition, and any- 


thing we put up against them is a 
pale imitation. Our American music 
festivals must and can be unique, 


| in the works we play and in the 


talent we present. We must produce 
great art, interpreted by American 
artists in our own traditions and 
musical feeling. What the European 
admires most in our music is that 
singular American flavor that can- 
not be imitated or copied. In order 
to develop this creative talent, every 
music festival must do its share to 
present and cultivate American 


works and soloists. 

What then is the basic difference 
between European and American 
festivals? In my opinion it is pri- 
marily in the presentation. It seems 
to me that the kind of showmanship 
that is so indigenous with American 
enterprise in all other fields is sadly 
lacking when it comes to the pre- 
sentation of music. When I conduct- 
ed the opening concert of the Men- 
ton Festival in France, I was simply 
overwhelmed by the sheer beauty of 
its setting. The concert took place 
on a square in front of the local 
Cathedral, overlooking the Mediter- 
ranean, the square being lighted in 
a most ingenious and dramatic way. 
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The atmosphere thus created does 
not necessarily influence the quality 
of the performance, yet it tends to 
cast a spell of magic over the audi- 
ence and provides that rare moment 
of detachment from the small things 
of our everyday lives. In a surround- 
ing such as this, an audience feels 
attracted to the music by the mere 
physical set-up which, to me, is part 
and parcel of proper stimulation. 
There are those who say: “What 
does it matter as long as the per- 
formance is good?” My answer is 
this: Isn’t it true that a superbly 
prepared dinner is more enjoyable 
on a beautifully set t» le rather than 
on a drugstore cou::ter? 

If we judge the quality of most 
European festivals without the so- 
called “trimmings” on a purely ar- 
tistic basis, I must confess that the 
quality and standard of performance 
are, in most cases, no better than 
those of American orchestras. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the 
well-schooled American musician of 
today is equal, if not superior, in 
technique and musical excellence, to 
his European colleagues. Therefore 
it should be our goal to use the same 
showmanship, combined with ap- 
pealing advertising, to attract 
American and international audi- 
ences to our festivals. 

American musicianship has made 
itself world famous, but we have 
lagged far behind in providing out- 
lets for musicians in our country. In 
order to sustain and widen the scope 
of our festivals it will eventually be 
necessary to receive Federal or State 
support to make them financially 
more secure, which surely will be 
money well spent. Thousands and 
thousands of people who have at- 
tended music festivals in other coun- 
tries have come to comprehend 
much of the spiritual and cultural 
make-up of America through its 
music and musicians. Why not try 
to make a greater effort to bring as 
many people to our American festi- 
vals from other nations so that they 
may not only come to know our 
cultural values but also take home 
a better knowledge of the American 
way of life? The music festival of 
today and tomorrow can be that im- 
portant springboard for our new 
music, for our young artists, and for 
greater international cultural under- 
standing. >>> 
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e 
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Voices for Opera 


LUDWIG 


| OSSINI is quoted as having said 
| that there are three require- 
/ ments for an opera singer: First—a 
voice; second—a voice; and third—a 
voice. With all due respect for the 
| master, I believe that, theatrical 
|genius that he was, he_ himself 
_would not have wanted that state- 
ment to be taken literally. 

The truth of the matter is that no 
matter how much we read about 
opera performances of olden times, 
we can only make guesses as to their 
realization of the full dramatic and 
musical content of a work. What 
counts today is only the live per- 
formance of an opera. This must be 
the yardstick for us, for we have to 
experience it—see it, hear it—in order 
to fully enjoy it. Times have 
changed, and with them, naturally, 
the theatre, the lyric theatre in- 
cluded. One need only recognize 
how different are the people attend- 
ing a performance today from those 
of fifty or more years back to realize 
that the approach cannot be exactly 
the same and will have to be re- 
vised every now and then. A work 
of real classic stature will always 


| stand the test. 


The singer, being the one who has 
to make the actual contact with the 


| audience, should fizst of all be made 
/aware of his responsibility, and 
| should be educated in a way that 
_ embraces him to live up to his great 


task. It is my feeling that once a 


Ludwig Donath, for many years a highly 
regarded actor and director, received his 


| formal training at the Academy of Music 
| and the Dramatic Arts in his native Vien- 
| na. He later became a member of the State 


Theatre of Berlin; after his arrival in this 
country, he was featured in a long succes- 
sion of motion pictures He has been asso- 
ciated with the NBC Opera as a developer 
of talents, and has staged Mozart’s “Figaro” 
for the New York City Opera. As coach, he 
has assisted many rising young performers, 
among them Harry Belafonte, Leontyne 
Price and Felicia Sanders. 


DONATH 


—Bernard Cole Photo 


singer faces the director and con- 
ductor at the start of rehearsals it 
is too late for education. There isn’t 
time any more in the machinery of 
our theatres to prepare him for this 
particular task. This moment re- 
quires an artist to be fully equipped 
with all that is needed, i.e. first, a 
vivid and flexible imagination and, 
second, a fully-obeying and operat- 
ing army of all the tools necessary 
to project easily and without any in- 
hibitive obstacles what the artist’s 
mind wants to express. 

To attain this state, the singer’s 
proper education and training has 
to be in process long before he steps 
on the opera stage in a part. Today’s 
opera requires that a singer act and 
behave on the stage like an adult 
human being, and not in the ex- 
aggerated and antiquated way which 
is excused by the word “traditional” 
—a word much misused by people 
unacquainted with the true nature 
of “tradition,” as opposed to “rou- 
tine.”” Much lip service is paid to 
this approach, but only to a small 
extent has it been implemented by 
incorporating it into the training 
and education of the singer. It is 
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common knowledge that a_profes- 
sion has to be learned somewhere 
and somehow. There is no such 
thing as a short cut. If acting on 
the operatic stage is to reach a pro- 
fessional level, it is necessary to as- 
sist the many singers who are craving 
help. The insecurity and fear that 
befalls them when they step out be- 
fore the footlights is often heart- 
breaking and embarrassing. This 


the real lack of sound preparation 
by using stage clichés which are gen- 
erally far below their own level of 
understanding and sensitivity. 

Just imagine how many years have 
been spent on professional training 
and education of the voice as an in- 
strument and how little time—if any 
—has been used for the dramatic 
(creative) development. Opera _ is 
supposed to be the happy marriage 
of music and drama. One must 
admit that so far it is a little of a 
mismatch, because it is not yet the 
union of two equal partners, and 
only if the partners are equal can 
any marriage be a happy one. 


Poise and Posture 


poise and who is not able to walk 
or behave on stage (the examples 
of this are unfortunately numerous) 
does not learn these things by being 


hints. 
needed is a sustained and routined 
period of guidance so that move- 
ments and behavior have a chance 


human beings, the chances are that 
we function—even in different fields 
—in pretty much the same ways. If 
we speak about a subject, we are 


of our own, Otherwise we are either 
automatons or blabbermouths. Sing- 
ers very often—I’m sorry to say— fall 
into one of these categories. The 
task is to learn never to speak unless 
we mean what we are saying and 
can identify ourselves with the 
thoughts and images we attempt to 
convey. We must also learn to mean 
something. This is a question of get- 
ting into the habit of thinking and 
stimulating the imagination. Once 
this is done, the course of the 
thought very fortunately takes over, 
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A singer who is lacking natural | 


given a few traditionally-accepted | 
This will never do. What is | 


to take shape as expressions of the | 
singer’s personality. Since we are all | 


supposed to mean what we are say- | 
ing. We are obliged to have opinions | 


insecurity forces them to cover up | 
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and its influence on every human 
_ means of expression is a natural con- 
_ sequence. The voice is only one part 
_ of it—face and body are just as im- 
portant. The first question must al- 
ways be the “what”. What do I want 
to say? The second question—the 
“how”—is very often then answered 
by itself. When it is not, one or an- 
_ other of the artist’s many expressive 
crafts must be brought into play. 

I maintain that the things in- 
_ volved are not really teachable under 

group conditions, as in school clas- 
ses. A good voice has to be trained 
individually. There are individual 
and highly personal problems in- 
volved, and this is true also where 
_ acting ability is involved. Only when 
these problems are solved can the 
singer move around freely, as him- 
self. It is a question of gaining the 
confidence in one’s own personality. 
There are many and various psy- 
chological elements obstructing the 
normal and easy flow of expression. 
I am sure that a great many of the 
so-called “problem cases” or “lost 
cases” can be properly trained to 
gradually remove the obstructions. 
| This is true not only of the begin- 
_ner, but also of the active profes- 
sional singer, for even he is only 
too often critically limited by such 
inhibitions and is unable to attain 
the success his talents would other- 
wise permit. Removing such in- 
_hibitions and thus freeing the pow- 
ers that control an artist’s expres- 
sion is decidedly possible under nor- 
mal conditions. 

Guiding a singer so that out of a 
voice-mechanism he grows to become 
an artist is a highly personal and 
subtle pursuit. Eventually it must 


have a glorifying effect on the mere 
sound of the voice, too. A face be- 
comes suddenly radiant the moment 
an artistic image appears to the 
mental eye; it is this that induces 
the certain Je ne sais quoi that 
makes a great actor or singer. J real- 
ize that among many fine artists not 
everybody can achieve the highest. 
But I believe the aim should be 
toward the highest, and_ singers 
should be assisted in such a way that 
each of them eventually feels free 
enough to express whatever is best 
and deepest in him. It is extremely 
rewarding to work in this direction. 
There are a great many talented 
singers all over the nation—unfor- 
tunately far more than can be placed 
in jobs. I am sure that among them 
there are many who are better than 
they themselves know. 

Singers are just as mature and in- 
telligent as other people. The fact 
that they very often behave on the 
stage in such a way as to make one 
doubt this is mostly not their fault. 
They have to be taught the impor- 
tance of thinking and of thinking for 
themselves. I am opposed to the 
“good girl” or “good boy” concept 
in our society—by this I mean a girl 
or boy who does what she or he is 
told to do, not more. I venture to 
say that this is by far not enough. 
It is quite a bad way of teaching, and 
I shudder at the thought of seeing 
our world filled with good girls and 
boys who do no more than what 
they are told to do. 

In the arts it is not different. In 
particular, a singer who does merely 
what he is told to do by conductor 
and director will never be able to 

(Continued on page 94) 


_ side to side. Don’t cup your hand to 
your ear when you “hear.” That's 
_ off the cob. You needn’t whack your 
viewers with a meat-axe. On “hear,” 
don’t do anything with your hands 
| unless you feel like bringing them 
| down. 

“Couldn’t Hear Nobody.” Look 
dismayed, eyes searching. Shake your 
head negatively again, more slowly 
this time. Your arms lift a little, 
palms up; you bend forward slight- 
ly; perhaps you step forward with 


DRAMATIZING SONG LYRICS 
(Continued from page 24) 


one foot. 

“Couldn’t Hear Nobody Pray.” 
Cling to that word. With your face 
turned upward a little, close your 
eyes a moment, then open them 
while you're still singing “Pray.” 
Pull your body upward. Make a fist 
and cover it with the other hand. 
Keep arms close to your body. 

Be very wary of bowing your head 
as in prayer. If you’re singing with- 
out a microphone you won’t be 
heard beyond the second row; if 
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you're singing with one, the words 
may be indistinct. 

If you sing this spiritual fairly 
fast, don’t knock yourself out trying 
to portray visually all the words in 
succession. At a slower tempo this 
can be done effectively. The phrase 
is repeated several times; bring out 
a different word and change your 
actions each time. This takes plenty 
of ingenuity. 

You can interpret visually two al- 
most successive words if they are 
separated by an unimportant word. 
In Oscar Hammerstein’s lyric, The 
Last Time I Saw Paris, sing “Her 
heart was warm and gay.” Your 


facial expressions on these two love- | 


Outstanding Concert Solos 
For Brass Instruments 


ly words should be a joy to behold. | 


Sing warm with your mouth mak- 
ing “smile dimples.” (Don’t drop 
your jaw.) Your eyes glow. Bring 
your shoulders, arms and hands for- 
ward. On “gay” your chin tilts, your 
eyes sparkle, your mouth naturally 
smiles as you sing this word. Shoul- 
ders back, stretch tall, fling arms 
outward (but not too much). 

Almost all of Oscar Hammerstein’s 
lyrics give singers a plateful of nour- 
ishing meat and potatoes. Avoid 
weak tea with saccharine. 


Keep your head mobile. You can | 


do so much for the word “you” by 
bringing your head forward. Other 
words are enhanced by a toss, a 
shake or a lift of the head. 

If you haven’t a natural flair for 
synthesis of gesture in the animation 
of lyrics, do this: choose a good 
lyric and analyze each word in it. 
With the exception of the conjunc- 
tions, you may be able to express 
visually the meaning of fully half of 
all the words. 

Advice is the one thing more 
blessed to give than to receive, so 
let’s say that the foregoing sugges- 


tions are not instructions, only ideas. | 


There is always more than one way | 


to skin a cat. If these words-to-the- 
wise rub your fur the wrong way, if 
you feel they aren’t you, then be 
imaginative, original, inventive. Find 
what is you, then act accordingly. 

If you have been struggling 
through unsuccessful auditions you 
will win success sooner through a 
sensitive communication of the 
lyrics. Convince your auditioners 
that you can sing and act. Dram- 
atize your lyrics if you would rather 
have a “small role” than a “long 


loaf.” >>> 
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Selling Sheet Music 


ROBERT O. SCHELL 


REQUENTLY, too frequently, I 
hear the statement “All we have 


| to sell is service.” This is not true, 
| even when it becomes the important 
philosophy of a business. Service is 


to be expected. But rendering a serv- 


_ice is not selling. The pre-sold cus- 


tomer is a plus and can be taken care 
of. The real salesman will sell some- 
thing more or create a desire for 
other materials which may be sold at 
another time. What you have to sell 
is merchandise. 

When your stock is clean, well bal- 
anced and relieved of its dead mate- 
rial, you are ready to sell. At the out- 
set, you must make up your mind to 
sell music. 

Now the question is how to attack 
this problem of selling music. The 
approach I suggest is based on “cus- 
tomer motivation.” 

(1) There is the customer who is 
buying sheet music for his personal 
use or for someone in his family. 

(2) The private teacher — piano — 
vocal — instrumental — solos and 
methods. 

(3) The music educator — choral 
— band — ensemble — operetta — 
musical shows, etc. 

(4) The professional musician in 


all categories. 


The first customer is the type who 


is looking for the “traffic” music, 


popular and standard sheet music 
collections of one kind or another. 
He is the customer who will be most 
likely to respond to eye-catching dis- 
play. Music for this customer should 


_ be where he may look at it, pick it 


up, and if there is some way to de- 
liver the sound of the music that 


Robert O. Schell is Sales Manager of 
Shawnee Press, Delaware Water Gap, Penn- 
sylvania, and well known both to sheet mu- 
sic dealers and to music educators for his 
progressive ideas and soundness of approach 
to problems of mutual interest. This ma- 
terial is from a paper presented by Mr. 
Schell at the Sheet Music Clinic of the 
National Association of Music Merchants in 
New York City. 


would be a plus value. Perhaps it 
would pay on your busy traffic hours 
to have someone playing standards 
on organ or piano. There is nothing 
wrong with “sounding” like a music 
store. 

From a display standpoint, instead 
of a confusing array of individual 
titles, select feature items; place them 
in the most favored spot, so that 
within your larger display they stand 
out as a feature. Make something in 
each display say “buy me.” Further- 
more, order material so that you 
have enough of best-sellers to feature. 
Effective window display, with indi- 
vidual features, will produce sales. 
Change feature items so that dis- 
plays have a fresh appearance. In 
other words, lead your customer to 
the items you wish him to buy. 

Let us now give our attention to 
the private teacher who comes into 
the store because of habit, previous 
good service, or any other reason. 
This customer can take up a tre- 
mendous amount of your clerks’ 
time, and the dollars in the register 
may not seem to justify the effort. 
However, through some careful plan- 
ning this customer will be happy to 
make his or her own selections. Keep 
groupings of materials small, well- 
defined as to grade and type, and be 
certain it is clear that this is only 
part of your material. 

The customer who is a music edu- 
cator differs in many respects from 
the two previous groups in that most 
times he has a budgeted amount of 
money to spend. How successful you 
are in getting your share of that bud- 
get will depend on how aggressively 
you seek his business. How well do 
you know his problems, his likes and 
dislikes? How well acquainted are 
you with the merchandise you have 
to sell and how skillful are you in 
the presentation of your sales ideas? 
This customer is particularly respon- 
sive to a well thought-out sales ap- 
proach, either personal, by direct 
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mail or by paid advertising. He is 
normally not hard to find. He is 
skillful in his job, has a normal 
amount of self-respect and will be 
appreciative of positive and con- 
structive sales efforts. He looks not 
only for materials but for sugges- 
tions as well. 


In many instances the music edu- 
cator is a well informed customer, 
well acquainted with new materials. 
He has been bombarded with pub- 
lisher promotion, direct mail litera- 
ture, advertising and in some in- 
stances personal calls by publisher 
representatives. Frequently, he avails 
himself of convention opportunities 
and consequently is ready for your 
sales and promotional effort. He is a 
worthwhile customer because he can 
prove to be a steady source of in- 
come, plus good will. 


The professional musician I would | 
classify along with the last three. | 


Get to know his likes and be on the 
lookout for special material. His de- 


mands may be specialized, but he | 
will spend many dollars in the course | 


of a year. 


I do not believe you can count on 
publisher promotion to do the job, 
but it will help. You should be pre- 
pared to utilize promotional aid pro- 
vided by publishers, but be selective. 


Work in the areas where you have | 


the chance for the best results. The 


sales representatives of publishers 


are your best source of information 
as to best-sellers and many are qual- 
ified to be most helpful with sales 
ideas. The rest is up to you. >>> 


PIANO TEACHERS’ DAY 


ALIFORNIA’S Disneyland _rec- 

ognizes the cultural achieve- 
ments of America’s piano teachers by 
setting aside October 10, 1959 as 
National Piano Teacher Recognition 
Day. The Wurlitzer Company has 
launched a nation-wide program to 
select a piano teacher to represent all 
piano teachers on that day; all are 
eligible. 

The selected teacher will receive 
an expense-paid trip to Disneyland 
and will spend a_ week there, 
climaxed by the awarding of a stu- 
dio piano and a Wurlitzer Electronic 
Piano. Entry blanks are available at 


Dhirmore 


MODERN KEYBOARD SERIES 


THE MODERN ART OF PIANO PLAYING — Book 1 — Isabel Mason 
Finger and key coordination in twelve original pieces with 
introductory exercises .... 

PREPARATORY PEDAL EXERCISES — - Isabel Mason 
Eighteen exercises which coordinate ateath with a a of touch 
and rhythms . 

Secondary (orange series) 
CAMEO — Isabel Mason . 
DEMITASSE — Edward Mattos . 
HAUNTED HOUSE BOOGIE — Denes Agay 
PASTORALE A LA “MODE” — Denes Agay 
STREETCORNER WALTZ — Denes Agay 
Intermediate (green series) 
BAROQUE — Isabel Mason ........ ; 
BAZAARS OF BAGDAD — Murray Rumshinsky 
CORAL SANDS — Isabel Mason . 
MALEKULA MOON DANCE — Isabel Mason ..... 
PASTELS — Isabel Mason 


1.25 


all Wurlitzer dealers before the Sep- 
tember 15th deadline. >>> 
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Advanced (blue series) 


ENCHANTED ISLE — Isabel Mason ......... 
NEPTUNE’S FOUNTAIN — Isabel Mason 


PINWHEEL — Edward Mattos 


SKIDMORE MUSIC CO. INC. 


1270 Sixth Avenue 
N. Y. 20N. Y. 


IMPROVE 
YOUR 
BAND and 
ORCHESTRA 


li PORTABLE 


FOLDING STANDS 


EFFECT BETTER DISCIPLINE, 
APPEARANCE, PERFORMANCE 
and DIRECTOR CONTROL 


“U" shaped, multi-level band stands al- 
low unobstructed vision of musicians, di- 
rector and audience. Group performances 

“show better” and have more ‘Audience 
Appeal.” Band stands are composed of 
easy to handle units with strong 4’ x 8’ 
Fir plywood tops and rigid tubular steel 
folding legs, available in 1, 2, 3 or 4 
elevations in heights of 8”, 16”, 24” and 
32”. Complete band stand shown stores 
in a space only 4’ x 8’ x 6’ high. 


Write for detailed information 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


2752 S. 34th Street, Milwaukee 46, Wis. 


ONE UNIT 

SET-UP 
% QUICK SET-UP or REMOVAL 
% STRONG, RIGID, SAFE 


% LEGS FOLD UNDER FOR 
STORAGE IN SMALL SPACE 


% SAVE TIME AND LABOR 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOLDING STAGES, BAND AND CHORAL STANDS AND FOLD-O-LEG TABLES 
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Mr. Gordon Newes, Director, Ege- 
land High School Band, Egeland, 
N. D., is very pleased with his new 
set of Slingerland +402 Olympic 
Tympani (with the can’t slip clutch). 

—Adv. 


EVERYBODY READS 
MUSIC JOURNAL 


There’s a wealth of information in the pages 
of MUSIC JOURNAL . . . valuable informa- 
tion for student, teacher, artist, and the 
music lover in general. 

You'll enjoy music more when you read 
MUSIC JOURNAL regularly. 


MUSIC JOURNAL 
157 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK 19 
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‘Highest Quality . . . Priced Right" 


CARL FISCHER 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO., inc. 


105 East 16th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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VOICES FOR OPERA 
(Continued from page 90) 


fill the bill, and will not, in the end, 
be a “good one”. Surely, he has to 
listen attentively to the advice and 
even orders of the authorities who 
control a performance, but he has 


to learn to go beyond that. He has | 
to acquire a thorough knowledge of | 
the score himself and then build his | 
own image of the character he is | 
to perform. To this last step he must | 
be guided, and then encouraged to | 


trust his feeling. To guide singers 


_in the direction of their own respon- 
sibilities as to the style and meaning | 
_ of an opera is to bring them another 


step toward maturity, which in turn 


| —Strange as it sounds—helps a great | 


deal to enable them to finally move 
their bodies and act on stage not as 
puppets, but as understanding, free 


| artists. 


Although I am basically concerned 


_with the dramatic side of the pic- 


ture, I cannot help stressing the im- 


| portance of having a whole in mind. 
_A human being is not divided into | 
| departments. He functions only as a | 
_ totality. I feel a lot of trouble can 
be avoided by departmentalizing a 
little less rigidly. So, dramatic 


thoughts have to be musical thoughts 


_in order to stand up in an opera, | 


and vice versa. 


A work of art such as an opera | 
can be done justice only by co- | 


ordinating the different components. 
When I speak of dramatic educa- 


tion for singers I certainly do not | 
have in mind a training-ground for | 
Ibsen and Chekov, isolated from | 


everything else. As a matter of fact, 
I have noticed that singers in many 
cases are not familiar enough with 


the work, and by this I do not mean | 
merely the action, but first of all | 


the music, the score. These singers 
are satisfied to simply follow the in- 


_ structions given them, but in so 
doing they become slaves in the 


realm where they should be masters. 
I am convinced that gradually a 


| drastic change to a better and more 
_mature approach to opera can be 
| made, and it will have to be made 
| if we expect a modern audience to 
_ listen to the people on stage when 
_ the curtain is up. This transition is | 
| naturally not an overnight matter, | 
| but I believe it is something that de- 


mands constant consideration as we 


e build toward modern opera. >>> 
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In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


EADERS of this columnist’s new book, Fifty 

Years with Music (of which there seem to be 
quite a lot by this time), are asking for more 
anecdotes of the type found in its pages, which - 
included reminiscences of such giants of the past 
as Victor Herbert, Richard Strauss, John Mc- 
Cormack, George Gershwin and Albert Einstein. 
The available material is practically unlimited, 
so here are a few samples. 

The great pianist-composer, Sergei Rachma- 
ninoff, was generally regarded as a reserved and 
rather inarticulate person, but he had his mo- 
ments of great charm and forthrightness. 

Rachmaninoff was quite willing to ‘alk about his own compositions, 
particularly the notorious Prelude in C-sharp minor, which he was very 
tired of playing for an insistent public. (He had written it at the age of 
twenty and performed it every day of his life since that time.) The com- 
poser insisted that this popular Prelude was in no sense a piece of ‘‘pro- 
gram music.” He said “I have no objection to the interpretation of the 
three opening tones as the bells of the Kremlin, followed by the burning 
of Moscow and the eventual retreat of Napoleon’s army. If such a story 
makes the music more interesting to listeners, by all means let them have 
their way. Actually I was merely writing a study on three tones.”” (He was 
too courteous to add that he wished he had never done so.) 


AROLD BAUER was not only a splendid pianist but an excellent 
violinist as well, and a gentleman of great kindliness and affability. 
He was sincerely interested in the development of amateur musicians, and 
at one time trained an instrumental ensemble of this type as a labor of love. 


I had a radio program at the time, presenting distinguished people | 


of all kinds who played the piano for the fun of it. Among those who 


appeared and gave a sample of their playing on the air were the theatrical 


manager Daniel Frohman, movie director Ernst Lubitsch, author and 
playwright Montague Glass and publisher Richard Simon. (Fannie Hurst 


was refused permission by her husband, Jacques Danielson, a professional | 


pianist and teacher, and Ethel Barrymore was too shy.) 


Harold Bauer became interested in these broadcasts and volunteered | 


to make a novel appearance which has probably never been duplicated on 
the air. “I cannot afford to play any solos,” he said, “in view of my con- 
tracts. But I would be permitted to play a four-handed duet with you, 
as an encouragement to bona-fide amateurs.” We decided upon the first 
movement of Mozart’s popular symphony in G minor, and there was time 
for only one quick rehearsal, with Bauer naturally playing “primo” to my 
“secondo.” When we had finished he remarked “That was exactly right. 
If it had been any better, people would not have believed you were an 
amateur.” Incidentally, the broadcast was a huge success. 


HE names of “Friends of Sigmund Spaeth” are still coming in, with 
generous contributions toward the scholarship fund created by pub- 


lisher Al Vann in honor of our “Fifty Years with Music.” Three scholar- | 


ships have already been awarded, at the Juilliard School of Music, the 
Eastman School and the Peabody Institute, and such awards are planned 
to continue annually; hence donations are still in order (deductible). 

The most recent names to be added to the list of “friends” are Gena 
Branscombe, Ernest Harris, General John Reed Kilpatrick, Blanche 
Schwartz Levy, Regina Resnik, Gladys Tipton, Charles T. Winship, the 
University Glee Club and the Violin, Viola, Violoncello Teachers Guild. 
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SAXON 


National 
Lightweight Fashion 
for comfort... Institute 
long-wearing Award 
for economy Winner 


SHAWL COLLAR | 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder | 
Blue,Gold,Grey,Roy- 
al, Peacock Blue, | 
White, Maroon. Top . 
quality fabrics. Fully “9 


lined. $16.90 


Also available with 
black shawl. 


TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
Slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof |in- 


$17.90 


BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET .. . $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own 
modern factory. Buy direct for substantial 
savings. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your 
money back! Sizes 34-52, shorts, regulars, 
stouts, longs and extra longs in stock for 
immediate delivery. Write, wire or phone 
your order now , . . or ask for free illus- 
trated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES 
198 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13,N.Y, + 4-6039 
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Mr. Milton Probasco, Band Director, 
Waterloo High School Band, Water- | 
loo, Illinois, is very pleased with 
his new Slingerland #402 Olympic | 
Tympani (with the pedal that doesn’t | 
slip). He is shown above giving in- 
—Adv. 


struction to his Tympanist. 


Newest colorfast fabrics 


CHOIR available. Write f. 
ROBES 


E.R. MOORE Co. | 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 12, III. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


EVERYBODY READS 

MUSIC JOURNAL 
There’s a wealth of information in the pages 
of MUSIC JOURNAL . . . valuable informa- 
tion for student, teacher, artist, and the 
music lover ‘in general. 
You'll enjoy music more when you read 
MUSIC JOURNAL regularly. 
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Having | Difficulty Playing 
3 against 4? | 


THEN USE A METRONOME!* _ 


| 
| or any other combination? 
| The 


(of 
course) 


*How? See page 28 
in book, METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1.00. 


For $1.00 Book, or information, write 


FRANZ MFG. CO., INC. 
53 WALLACE STREET 


New Haven, Conn. 


About Folk Songs 
and Their Singers 


ERIK DARLING 


| I was once asked by a friend if 1 


thought folksingers were artists. 
We agreed that an artist is one 
whose particular make-up is such 
that he reveals or illuminates some- 
thing about life to his audience 


through his particular craft. This 


implies that he has to have some- 


| thing of significance to say and suf- 


ficient technical mastery of his craft 
to say it. 

There are two basic kinds of folk- 
singers. One is the traditional folk- 


singer, like Jean Richie, who sings 


the songs he has learned from his 
family. Richie’s recordings offer per- 


fect examples of this kind of sing- 


ing, which centers primarily around 
home life and is not a performing 
activity involving a stage and an 


audience. 


The other type of folksinger 
doesn’t come from a tradition of 
singing. He seeks out his material 
wherever he can find it, and very 


_ often will end up singing songs from 
_all over the world, songs that have 
been sung by many singing families. 


A good example of this sort of folk- 
singer is Pete Seeger, who is without 
a doubt one of the most important 


| figures in folk music. This kind of 
| folksinger, if he has any following, 


puts himself in a performing posi- 
tion. How much of an artist he is 
is dependent on how well he has 
developed his particular kind of per- 
forming and his ability to communi- 
cate something of value to his audi- 
ence. This involves the many crafts 
of a singing performer: singing, act- 
ing, programming, a sense of good 


Frik Darling, a member of The Weavers 
and The Tarriers, has made extensive tours 
of Europe, the Middle East and the United 
States (the last-named in twenty-four weeks 
of one-night stands with the folk ballet, 
“Musical Americana”). He has been seen 
on Broadway in Mort Sahl’s revue “The 
Next President,” and is well known to 
motion picture, TV and night-club audi- 
ences. He records for Elektra Records, his 
most recent release being the solo album, 


| “Erik Darling.” 


—Courtesy Lawrence N. Shustak 


taste, and sometimes the playing of 
an instrument. 

Most folksingers don’t have what 
is generally known as a_ trained 
voice, although much training goes 
into a good folk voice. Very often 
a folksinger has undergone training 
from the time he was a child. In 
these cases music has been part of 
the singer’s everyday life from the 
time of birth, and this sort of train- 
ing is as thorough as any could pos- 
sibly be. The vocal techniques of a 
good gospel or flamenco singer re- 
quire as much skill as those of the 
greatest opera singers, whose par- 
ticular kind of voice has been ac- 
cepted as the standard. (For an 
example of sheer technique, listen 
to the recording of Pastora Pavon, 
known among her people as “La 
Nifia de los Pienas”—‘“The Lady of 
the Combs.”’) 

The most important factor in de- 
termining a folksinger’s status as an 
artist is his ability to use the emo- 
tional craft of acting. If a singer has 
a command of this craft he will 
communicate something to his audi- 
ence. It doesn’t matter if the use is 
conscious or unconscious. It is only 
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the particular singer's ability to feel PLAY THE FINEST 

and exercise his feelings that makes 

a song come to life. In folk music : BUY DIRECT 

the images painted by the songs are -? or 


simple and meaningful enough to 
evoke large emotional resources 
; from a person who has a natural 

the talent for acting. How music can 

— me bring emotions to mind is best ex- 
craftsman plained by reminding one of the 
elated feeling one often gets when 
hearing something composed by 
Bach or Beethoven. Folk songs have 
a similar expressive aility, perhaps 
because they come out of strong feel- 
ings. 

Many folksingers have one diffi- CHAMPAGNE MUSIC MAESTRO 
culty—they are fond of a particular AND 
emotion which springs not from any Wyron Floren 
song, but from their own personal P 
problems. In performance, they just 
sing this problem over and over 
again. In these cases the singers 
should be paying the audience, 
rather than vice-versa, for they are 
simply using the audience for their 
own therapeutic ends. These per- 
formers often have the ability to fool | 
audiences with an avalanche of emo: | 
tion, but they have trouble in vary- | 


% oi ECTONE 


| 
ing their expressions, and very sel-| & 
dom illuminate anything of value for = 
the audience. wie 
plant. We specialize exclusively periences have given him an under- | FUN TO LEARN 
in these companion instru- standing of life that is so deeply | oak ie at 
ments, yet you pay no more for d th thi 1 oy | DELIGHTFUL TO PLAY! 
this quality line. Four genera- roote ‘ at anyt ing he does will on 
tions of master craftsmanship reveal insights to his audience. Ma- | ast [ re 
halia Jackson and Huddie (Lead- | LITERATURE . . . Year 
belly) Ledbetter are singers of this | WRITE TODAY! 1 vis 
type. It was Ledbetter’s misfortune 
that his Negro dialect, although 
K. G. GEMEINHARDT CO., INC. beautiful, made total understanding | orn 
P. O. Box 88, Elkhart, Indiana . 
. difficult for anyone not a student of Dept. A9-59 
folk music; nevertheless, his strong 111 Fourth Ave 
ORDER NOW personality and great performing New York 3, New York 
ability have made him a legend. 
The 1959 Contrary to popular belief, it is 
LA | individuals, and not the masses, who 
usic Journa nnua are responsible for folk music being 
$4.50 alive and growing today. Individual 
subscription on Time: 


artistic performances and writings 
of individuals have been the fire and 


The most complete single source 


book on music in America. clay in folk music. Folk music comes | 
Order from from the people, but it is kept alive | ROBERT WHITFORD 
Music Journal, 157 W. 57 St., N.Y, | | today by Pete Seeger, Woody Guth- — PIANO METHODS 
rie, Josh White, Burl Ives, The | OM. GLARBIC Que 
Weavers, Leadbelly, The Golden | 
BE CONVERSANT ABOUT THE Gate Quartet and other individuals Discover © New World of Music Education 
: and small groups. True, folk music Write now for c Free copy of 


PIANO TEACHING TODAY 


WORLD OF MUSIC. 
Read MUSIC JOURNAL 


is intended for the people, but it 
only occasionally filters through to Robert Whitford Publications 
z Dept. J, 3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 


the masses of America. It can be 
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said, though, that the interest of the 
American people in their own folk 
music and in that of their neighbors 
is increasing rapidly; the growth of 
folk music activities in colleges all 
over the United States is phenome- 
nal. I recently spoke to the president 
of a folk club in a college in Wis- 
consin, and his report was that the 
membership of his club had grown 
from fifty to 800 in the last couple 
of years! Folk music in America is 
just now becoming a young healthy 
tree; whether it will be an oak or 
a willow, only time will tell. 

Not every folksinger is an artist. 
There are some who treat songs as 
stamps, and should be regarded 
more as collectors than as artists; 
there are others who rise to true 
artistic stature only on occasion. But 
there are some who are artists 
through and through, and it is they 
who will keep the folk tradition 


alive: 


CONCERTS 


OR RECORDS? 
(Continued from page 36) 


quality until tape recordings began 
to appear on the market. Potentially 
tape offers long, uninterrupted play- 
ing-time, high-fidelity, and freedom 
from wear and surface noises. How- 
ever, as yet these possibilities have 
not won for tape a superiority over 
records that was originally foreseen. 

Disks are still easier to use than 
tape; they are also less expensive. 
But the large manufacturers of re- 
cordings have so far held off or pro- 
duced only experimentally. By 1955 
at least twenty smaller companies 
produced prerecorded tape, some of 
whom did well. But even yet their 


catalogue listings and total sales are 


quite small compared to the present 
record sales. 

Meanwhile tape recording is mak- 
ing greater strides technically. Its ad- 
vantage in being a convenient re- 
cording medium has made of it a 
major industry. Thus tape machines 
are now used in the home to record 
radio programs. Now there is rumor 
of making a good fidelity play-back- 
only tape-phonograph to sell for 
about fifty dollars. 

In a way it might seem that with 
so much recorded music in motion 
pictures, on phonograph records, 
and on tape recordings, live concerts 
would some day become an anach- 
ronism. Yet recent figures indicate 
that more money is spent on annual 
concert attendance in America 
than on baseball games. While Van 
Cliburn’s Moscow triumph increased 
attendance at his concerts phenom- 
enally, his recordings, too, have 
soared in sales. There would always 
be live concerts for the music lover 
to attend. But should he make every 
effort to attend them despite the 
temptation of staying home and lis- 
tening to high-fidelity recordings of 
the same or greater artists? 

The weight of truth is heavy on 
both sides. There is something to be 
said for the tired businessman or 
housewife, who, after a full day of 
dealing with people or neighbors, 
wishes to be receptive to great mu- 
sic in solitude. This is not selfish- 
ness; it is the search for spiritual 
revitalization. 

But there are values to be gained 
in attendance at public concerts that 
cannot be obtained by listening to 
music while alone. As there are val- 
ues in corporate worship not to be 
found in solitary worship of God, so 
there are values to be obtained from 


listening to great music as a shared 
experience with one’s fellow men. 
Whoever resolves to follow one path 
exclusively cannot know the values 
to be obtained the other way. >>> 


SONGS 
FOR THE BIRDS 
(Continued from page 81) 


look who... . 

Even dismal operatic moments 
could be enlivened with such touch- 
ing symbolism as “Phoebe-T.B.,” 
and pensive scenes portrayed by 
“gull” and “mull.” Less secular sit- 
uations might make good use of 
“pigeon-religion.” And for a really 
versatile bird, adaptable to diverse 
characterizations, there is the voluble 
parrot, who leads to “carat,” “clar- 
et,” and “garret.” In a word, there, 
the lyricist has a diamond-minded 
female, an imbibing gallant, or a 
struggling artist. 

Perhaps the final thought on this 
whole problem should be “redstart- 
headstart,” or, from another point of 
view, “hummingbird-numbing bird.” 
The sky’s the limit in a boundless 
area, and every bird’s a darling, even 
the ignominious starling! } b> 

> 


Prokofiev’s Duenna had its first 
German performance in Diisseldorf 
recently. Although composed in 1941, 
the opera was not produced in Rus- 
sia for some time, after the composer 
had fallen into disrepute with the 
Communist Party. Adapted from 
Sheridan’s play by the composer and | 
Mira Mendelssohn, the plot is a com- 
edy of errors in the old opera buffa 
style. The Diisseldorf performance 
was produced by Giinther Rennert 
and conducted by Alberto Erede. 
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DEALING WITH ROCK ’N’ ROLL 
(Continued from page 50) 


when the “A” section returns) in- 
teresting, but it is also a challenge: 
it is explained to them that if they 
let their minds wander at all, they 
most likely will miss the “change” 
in the music. This, in turn, helps 
the classroom teacher with the prob- 
lem of teaching self-discipline to the 
children. After several sessions of 
listening to examples of these forms, 
the children are encouraged (and it 
doesn’t take much encouragement!) 
to act out or dramatize the compo- 
sitions, having a different character 
for each section move while that 
section is playing. This, too, assumes 
a game-like character, for the chil- 
dren enjoy creating stories to fit the 
music. For example, using Amaryllis 
(the classic example of a rondo) the 
children will say that the Ist section 
sounds like ballerinas (two types), 
the 2nd section sounds like “the 
princes”, the “C” section sounds like 
a cat. The “play” would then go 
something like this: ballerinas (two 


types); princes; ballerinas (two 
types); cats; princes (chasing the 
cats); cats (returning); ballerinas 


(two types); princes; ballerinas (one 
type only!). Through this play-act- 
ing, the children have become very 
familiar with the various sections 
and their themes—the over-all form 
of the piece—and have enjoyed mak- 
ing up their own story to the music. 

We have also adapted this method 
of elementary “form and analysis” to 
the older appreciation method of 
having the children draw to music. 
But instead of merely having them 
put their feelings on paper, we urge 
them to depict the form of the mu- 
sic also, by having the “picture” of 
the various sections reoccur just as 
it does in the music. They also do 
cut-outs of the form and paste them 
on construction paper. The results 
have been remarkable as well as en- 
lightening. 

The old problem of trying to get 
the children to decide just what 
rhythm instruments should play, and 
when they should play, during a 
composition is also easily accom- 
plished through the form of the mu- 
sic. Since the musical contrasts are 
evident to any listener when he con- 
centrates on the form of a musical 
composition, the children are quick 
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to realize that certain instruments 
just would not “fit” in certain sec- 
tions of the music. Hence, they 
make up their own arrangements of 
rhythm band instruments and know 
exactly when to begin to play and 
when to stop playing through the 
form of the musical composition, 
and no one has to direct their think- 
ing for them. 

The simplest, and even most fa- 
miliar, songs become even more en- 
joyable when the children are given 
the opportunity of “ripping apart” 
or “exposing” the music. The Ma- 
rine’s Hymn becomes much more en- 
joyable when they realize that there 
are three basic elements involved. 
.. . first, the rhythm; then the mel- 
ody; and third, the harmonic em- 
bellishments. When they have 
mastered listening to these three 
things together, they really enjoy 
finding, and are amazed to find, that 
the form of the piece is A (repeated) 
B-A. Everytime they sing the song 
after that lesson, they hear it in an 
entirely different light. 

These are just a few of the ways 
in which we have been trying to 
combat the student’s belief that pop- 
ular music is really the only music 
that is enjoyable listening. We can- 
not hope to emerge victorious from 
our battle against popular music un- 
less we improve our methods of 
teaching, or rather, exposing serious 
music to our students. The student’s 
attitude, we believe, in response to 
the music educator’s plea that they 
should learn to love the classics is 
somewhat summed up in a song from 
My Fair Lady: “Don’t speak of love 
... show me!” 


Laszlo Halasz, director of the 
Empire State Music Festival and 
former director of the New York 
City Center Opera, has been named 
director of the Peabody Art Theatre, 
a new venture to begin functioning 
with the 1959-60 school year at the 
Peabody Conservatory of Music in 
Baltimore. Also added to the Pea- 
body staff previously have been 
Leon Fleisher, pianist, Maurice Gen- 
dron, cellist, and Joseph Eger, 
French horn virtuoso. 


Mr. Bernard Curry, Band Director, 
Santa Cruz Valley Union High School, 
Elroy, Arizona, writes, “We have 
been most pleased with the tone, 
quality and ease of tuning our new 
set of Slingerland +402 Olympic 
Tympani (with the Can’t slip Clutch). 
The range of the Tympani has been 
exceptionally good considering our 
warm and dry climate here in 


Arizona.” —Adv. 


AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest 


book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
cripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry. 
Special attention to new writers. If your work 
is ready for publication, send for booklet J5— 


it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1. (Branches: Washington and Hollywood) 


BE SURE TO RENEW YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION ON TIME! 


ATTENTION! 


CHORAL 
AND 
INSTRUMENTAL 
DIRECTORS 


Are YOU on our mailing list for FREE 
Music Catalogs, Music Director’s Desk 
Book, Octavo Miniatures, and Sample 
Copies? Clip this ad and send it 
in NOW! 
Name 
Address 
City 

Interested in VOCAL 


State 
BAND 


SCHMITT, HALL & MCCREARY company 


PARK AT SIXTH « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN, 
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The Sound of the Trumpet 


F all musical instruments, the 
trumpet is the most familiar. 
But, believe it or not, the average 
trumpet player today is not an aspir- 
ing Harry James nor does he play in 
jazz ensembles or in marching bands. 
Rather, the trumpet player of today 
is a follower of Bach and Beethoven, 
Berlioz, Brahms and Sam el Barber; 
he plays with America’s 1000-plus 
major and minor symphony orches- 
tras, in the pit for opera companies 
and with the chamber ensembles. 
The trumpet is one of the most 
ancient of musical instruments. It 
developed, possibly, from the shofar 
or ram’s horn, although, as early as 
the Biblical time of the Exodus, the 
trumpet was known in a form not 
substantially different from today’s 
instrument. It was then an instru- 
ment of warning or of ceremony. 
When the people came to Sinai, the 
fearful presence of God upon the 
mount said to Moses, “When the 
trumpet soundeth long, they shall 
come up to the mount... . And 
when the voice of the trumpet 
sounded long, and waxed louder and 
louder, Moses spake, and God an- 
swered him by a voice.” And a little 
later Moses was directed by the 
Lord, “Make thee two trumpets of 
silver; of a whole piece shalt thou 
make them; that thou mayest use 


‘them for the calling of the assembly 


and for the journeying of the camps. 
And when they shall blow with 
them, all the assembly shall assemble 
themselves to thee at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation. And 
if they blow but with one trumpet, 
then the princes, which are the heads 
of the thousands of Israel, shall 
gather themselves unto thee. When 
ye blow an alarm, then the camps 
that lie on the east parts shall go 


Helen Gauntlett, free lance writer and 
critic, is Executive Director of the Schola 
Cantorum of New York, and a native mid- 
westerner with nostalgic memories of town 
and marching bands. She is also a recent 
member of the staff of “Music Journal.” 
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forward. When ye blow an alarm the 
second time, then the camps that lie 
on the south side shall take their 
journey; they shall blow an alarm 
for their journeys. But when the 
congregation is to be gathered to- 
gether, ye shall blow, but ye shall 
not sound an alarm.” 


Thus was the pattern of the in- 
strument set forth, a pattern to be 
known and followed for many cen- 
turies, an alarm and an announce- 
ment—with one supernatural use in 
the Battle of Jericho when the seven 
trumpets with long loud blasts were 
sufficient to flatten the walls. Similar 
mentions are to be found in Chinese 
history as early as 2000 B.C. and 
throughout Greek and Roman his- 
tory at later periods. 

So have trumpeters throughout 
history found employment. In the 
Middle Ages, they sounded their 
call to the armies awaiting each 
other at opposite sides of the field 
of battle. They were court officials; 
blasts on their long silver instru- 
ments heralded the entrance of kings 
and nobles. By the early 17th cen- 
tury, they were court musicians, 
still furnishing the necessary cere- 
monious fanfare, but with the added 
duties of playing accompanying mu- 
sic for Monteverdi’s operas, along 
with the strings and woodwinds. In 
the 17th century, melody began to 
be written for what was still a very 
simple, almost primitive instrument 
—Jeremiah Clarke’s Trumpet Volun- 
tary, and some of Purcell’s church 
music. The bright voice of the 
trumpet sounded out over the Ger- 
man towns in the Tower Music of 
Schiitz’s and Pezel’s time, and in the 
Lutheran churches during perform- 
ances of oratorios and cantatas. In 
the 18th century, Bach, Handel and 
Haydn all wrote the trumpet into 
their oratorios. Haydn and Leopold 
Mozart even wrote concerti for the 
new keyed instrument, and Leo- 
pold’s son wrote it into his last few 
symphonies. But the golden age of 


the trumpet really ended with the 
Mass in B Minor, end of the Baro- 
que period. 

After valves were added to the 
simple curled-back-upon-itself metal 
tube about a century and a half 
ago, the trumpet could play all the 
scale tones and it became an integral 
part of the symphony orchestra. It 
was still used for fanfares — in 
Beethoven’s Fidelio, for instance, or 
the March in Verdi’s Aida, or the 
procession in Wagner’s Tannhduser, 
or even in Jacques Ibert’s new 
Louisville Concerto. It was also used 
to set the theme, as in Wagner’s 
Das Rheingold, or to paint tone 
color, as Vincent Persichetti has 
used it in his The Hollow Men, a 
very original and imaginative pic- 
ture of the gloom and hopelessness 
of mankind. But apart from these 
few rarities, the trumpet has been 
used almost exclusively to lend color 
and weight to orchestral tone. 

After its many years as simply part 
of the brass section, composers are 
beginning to write again for the 
trumpet as a solo instrument, in the 
“long-hair” as well as in popular 
and band music. It has a brilliant 
tone of noble quality. It is brassy 
and militant in the familiar Sousa 
marches. Its indispensability to jazz 
is as well known as are its most pop- 
ular interpreters — Harry James, 
Louis Armstrong and the late Papa 
Celestin. The days of the old-time 
band soloists are past and perhaps 
popular tastes have left behind 
Herbert Clarke’s Bride of the Waves, 
that florid rococo gem of fin de 
siécle band concerts. But aspiring 
youngsters can look forward to new 
music to play on this most ancient 
and most common _ instrument— 
trumpet virtuoso cum composer 
Robert Nagel’s Trumpet Concerto 
for instance. And they can still use 
this familiar piece of brass in its 
original, or Biblical, context if or- 
chestral music be not to their 


taste. 
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MR. SEMPRE A. TEMPO, MR. LARGO E. AGITATO, 


choral director, goes from success to choral director, goes from misery to 
success; maintains a pleasant dispo- misery; never has enough time to feel 
sition; always has his chorus looking confident that he or his singers really 
forward to some exciting event, at- know the score; frowns furiously, try- 
tracts and holds the interest of the ing to think of ‘short cuts” (the singers 


think he’s angry with them); his pro- 


better singers; invariably gives his 
grams are consistently ‘‘so-so.”’ 


audience a rewarding experience. 


(He plans ahead; orders early; allows (He prefers “juggling” to planning; 
plenty of rehearsal time.) orders late, or substitutes several 
things-from-last-year; works in a 
frenzy, trying to cram three months’ 


IF YOU ARE A CHORAL DIRECTOR, teaching into three weeks.) 


and if you haven't yet been introduced to Mr. 
Sempre A. Tempo and Mr. Largo E. Agitato, it means 
—(shudder)—that your name and address aren't on 
any of the gilt-edged Shawnee Press mailing lists! 


Mr. Tempo and Mr. Agitato have just completed a 
rather remarkable series of demonstrations of how 
to (and how not to) do a better job with your choral 
groups this coming year. 


Shawnee Press mailed a series of three demonstra- 
tive folders, dealing exhaustively with Reference 
Recordings, New Publications, Classified Repertory 
in Program Building Kits, Stage Productions, and 
Christmas Music to all the good friends it had 
addresses for. 

If you did not receive these folders, you are in 
serious danger of doing less-than-your-best with your 
choral groups this year! 

Send the coupon immediately. 
The job you save may be your own! 


Pledse send, by return First Class Mail, the 
three folders featuring Mr. Sempre A. Tempo and 
Mr, Largo E. Agitato, with their helpful hints and 
magnificent materials for Choral Directors, Please 
send them AT NO CHARGE, and add my name 
to your mailing list. 


Name 


Address 


City Zone __ State 
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There's a Lot of Music 


She's as talenied with a clarinet as she is pretty 
... Bonnie Leila Baird, Miss Idaho of 1958... 
who with her Leblanc clarinet won the coveted 
“Most Talented Musician” trophy in the Miss 
America Pageant. The vivacious 18-year-old 
beauty queen first discovered the wonderful 
world of Music while playing clarinet in the 
fifth grade band. Since then, she and her 
Leblanc have won more than 16 superior ratings 
in music competition. How fortunate for Bonnie 
that she plays a Leblanc clarinet, for in all the 
world there is no finer inspiration for a musical 
career — no greater source of satisfaction and 
pleasure for anyone who creates Music — 


whether for a living or just for fun. 


The World's Most Respected 
Name in Wind Instruments 


© 
LEBLANC, KENOSHA, WIS. 


in Miss Idaho 
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